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of Introduction 


or a personal introduction to open a savings 8 
account at the Mercantile Trust Company. 

All in the world you have to do is to walk 
through the door and say to the first employe 

you meet—‘“I want to open a Mercantile Sav- 

ings Account.” 


@ You will be accompanied to the New Account 

Desk—a card will be filled out for you, which 
you will sign. You will be taken to the proper 
window—you'll make your deposit and be 
given your little gray passbook with the amount 
ot your deposit entered in it. 
You'll not feel as if you were among a lot of strangers 
—you'll feel at home. You won’t be made to feel 
that you ought to know all about the banking busi- 
ness and that your questions are foolish or unneces- 
sary. You'll be made welcome in every way. 
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to Take Chances Never Take Them 


It is only the men whose families will suffer if a single hun- 
dred is clipped from their income that some times run risks with 
their estates. 

Very wealthy men nearly 


panies for executors. 
The men of smaller means are doing it more and more. They 


are learning that trust companies are compensated for these 
services by fees fixed by law—that the small estate pays in 
direct proportion to its size, as does the large one. 

They realize that their estates cannot do without the highest 
form of protection. 

We are serving more of them every day. 
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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


The Broken Colonel 
OL. ROOSEVELT has done what he 
C had to do. There was for him no way 
out of supporting Hughes for Presi- 
dent. 

The Colonel has but one principle left— 
Beat Wilson. Anything—even Hughes—to 
beat Wilson: that seems to be the substance 
of the Colonel’s declination of the Progressive 
nomination. 

But where’s the “heroic mood?” Really, the 
Colonel seems a bit abject—with his tail be- 
tween his legs, as he gets to kennel. 

What of the Colonel’s followers? He has 
left them to shift for themselves—deserted 
them and their principles, after using them, 
futilely, as a club to force his nomination by 
the Old Guard. It’s hardly too much to say 
that the Colonel’s followers have been sold out. 

Perkins tried to sell them at Chicago by 
holding them back from nominating Roose- 
velt. The Old Guard would not buy. 

And now—have the followers been sold for 
a regular nomination for United States Sen- 
ator from New York? 

Verily, for the first time in his career,’ 
Theodore Roosevelt is in imminent danger of 
being both pathetic and contemptible. He is 
thoroughly whipped and he licks the hands 
that drubbed him. His declination of the 
Progressive nomination is the cheapest, most 
spiritless thing he has ever written. His sup- 
port of Hughes is perfunctorily rendered 
and perfunctorily received. 

There are pleasanter things to contemplate 
than this broken, spineless, sniveling-snarling 
Superman. He can never look smaller—not 
even in the Senate, if he should get there. 

But, he will, with his three sons, raise a 
regiment for service in Mexico. He can’t, as 
a soldier in the field, wage a political cam- 
paign against his Commander-in-Chief. And 
how will Hughes like that ? 

oS 








A Comparison 

THE opposition to Woodrow Wilson is 
making the same kind of a fight that was made 
on Lincoln when he stood for the second term. 
Lincoln was accused of vacillation, procrast- 
ination, temporization, pusillanimity, phrase- 
making, playing politics. Now all these things 
have blended into what the panegyrists call 
“his sublime patience.” Woodrow Wilson may 
not be a Lincoln. But he has been patient. 
His patience won his point with Germany. 
His patience has kept us out of war. On the 
war issue the opposition has simply nothing 
to oppose to Woodrow Wilson. Would Mr. 
Hughes have had less patience or more with 
Germany, with Mexico? On either horn he 
must impale himself. ‘There is no escape by 
a middle way. 

% % 


Read the Second Inaugural 

THE worst thing about all this war business 
is that it tends to put a quietus upon all effort 
for the improvement of social and economic 
conditions. A great deal of our preparation for 
the war against crime, disease, ignorance and 
poverty, once well under way, is necessarily 
postponed, because of the deflection of interest 


to armies, navies, mobilizations, alarums and 
excursions. Appropriations for constructive 
work of betterment are shelved. Private en- 
ergies are directed towards war charities. 
News of sorties, ambushes, impending battles, 
crowds everything else out of the papers. War 
is the enemy of all the reforms which so 
much interested us erstwhile. So much of it 
as is now imminent for us threatens disaster 
as great as has befallen the Liberal programme 
that was im process of application in England 
before the cataclysm of July, 1914. In this 
sense, at least, war excitement is a tremen- 
dous backset for social progress. And during 
the war excitement many evil things will be- 
come more firmly entrenched in our social sys- 
tem because the public is not watching in 
that direction. Patriotism is a happy retuge 
for many forms of scoundrelism, a fostering- 
place for anti-social interests and designs. 
Amid arms, reforms are silent, benumbed. 
Mexico means the delay of the fruition of 
many high hopes of advancement, if not their 
permanent defeat. but war is a great fact 
of human life and government and it is a 
condition that must be met. It cannot be 
dodged and out of it may possibly come some 
of those goods we have been seeking prior 
to its coming. War is destructive of more 
than human life and property, but probably 
many good things have to be “scrapped” in 
such convulsions in order that the path may 
be cleared of worse things. War is to be 
deplored and to be prevented or abolished, 
if possible, but the process of abolition must 
be slow,, and so the best thing the reformer 
can do confronting the great evil is to console 
himself as did Lincoln, that the judgments of 
the Lord are true and righteous altogether. 
I don’t know anything better for true believers 
in God and man to read at this time than 
President Lincoln’s Seanad Inaugural. 
% 
Concerning the Hyphen 

Let us drop that “hyphenate” howl. It is 
bad politics and it is unfair. Who actually 
believes that because a man believes President 
Wilson favored Great Britain as against 
Germany, that man is a disloyal American? 
What of those who believe and say the Presi- 
dent was and is afraid of Germany? Is it 
any worse for George Sylvester Viereck to 
accuse the President of sycophancy to Great 
Britain than for Col. Roosevelt to say that 
the President truckled to the Kaiser ? 
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Seeds of More Revolt 

Tue Catholic Nationalist Irish in Ulster— 
that province is not wholly Orange by any 
means—have agreed to the Lloyd-George pro- 
posal of Home Rule for Ireland with Ulster 
exempt. ‘They did it with good grace, too. 
They did it for the sake of Ireland and of 
the Empire. Ulster of the Orange would 
yield nothing. It still opposes Home Rule for 
Catholic Ireland and will fight it later—after 
the war. I don’t think the settlement will 
stick. ‘The Nationalists cannot stand for a 
divided Ireland. The Lloyd-George compro- 
mise will only strengthen the Sinn Feiners. 
How can it be otherwise, with the Orange- 
men who threatened rebellion in 1914, dictat- 
ing the punishment of the Nationalist rebels 
in 1916 and actually forcing a nullification of 
the home rule legislation? Nationalist loyalty 
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to the Empire is self-sacrificing in the last 
degree—it is loyalty to an Empire dominated 
by Sir Edward Carson. It is noble in John 
Redmond to proclaim and practice that loy- 
alty now, and it may carry his followers a 
long way with him, but the truce will not last 
a great while—possibly not even to the end 
of the war. Ulster names the terms—Ulster 
that was seeking council of Germany in April, 
1914—Ulster that threatened revolt against a 
home rule law in May, 1914—Ulster that had 
corrupted the army in her barracks. For such 
a course Ulster is given her way in Ireland— 
while the rebels in Southern Ireland were 
shot, hanged and imprisoned. Carson estab- 
lished a provisional government, even as did 
Pearse. Carson is in the saddle to-day. No; 
| loyd-George’s settlement will not do. Mr. 
Redmond cannot make it do. The germs of 
more and worse rebellion are in the arrange- 
ment. It is a patchwork peace that cannot 
last the war out, if the war should last another 
year. We may look for hell to break loose 
again in Ireland before long. 


S. - 
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THE Kaiser-Admiral of the Seas has to send 
his personal letters by submarine. ‘There isn’t 
much admiralty in that. 

fe of 


Carranza’s Folly 
GERMANY is said to be back of Carranza’s 
picking a quarrel with this country in order 
to keep our ammunition from the Allies in 
Europe. The Allies can get along fairly well 
now on their own ammunition, and that theory 
falls down. So with the theory that Japan is 
back of Mexico. The Nipponese are busy 
sending supplies to the Allies and are busy 
with their South American trade opened up 
for them by the absence of the German shops 
from the trade. Carranza has thought to 
solidify his countrymen behind him against a 
common enemy, but when he shall have been 
disciplined, those countrymen of his will be 
solidified against him and he will be destroyed. 
His unfitness for First Chief is shown by his 
readiness to sacrifice his people’s lives for the 
strengthening of his own power. He is ren- 

dering no service to Germany or to Japan. 

o” 

Who Wants War? 
How mild are the Republicans, who were 
shouting for war with Mexico when they 
thought the President would not take a strong 
course with Mexico, now that he has called 
out the troops and demanded the release of 
American soldiers and disavowal of hostile 
motives by the Mexican de facto government. 
The fact is that there is not any craze for a 
war with Mexico among our people, and there 
has never been any these past four years. A 
few politicians have talked war, but the coun- 
try does not want war even now, if we can 
avoid it. The militia respond readily to the 
call to the colors, but the folks at home are 
still hoping for peace. ‘This is a peace coun- 
try. There’s no getting away from the fact. 
But a peace country is just the kind of coun- 
try that makes war effectively when it is 
forced to take up arms. No sane leader is 
clamoring for war and no party favors it out- 
right. The party conventions were peace con- 
ventions, barring a touch of buncombe. And 
even the Republican blood-drinkers of a few 
weeks ago don’t want war, now that a war 

will almost certainly re-elect Wilson. 
et 


War News 
Since Germany’s first reports of the battle 
of Skagerak we take all battle news with 
reservations. The German sea victory turned 
out no victory at all. And though, by the 


good German newspapers, the Emperor has 
since been called Admiral of all the seas, it is 
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a painful fact that none of his merchantmen 
aruund the world has ventured irom intern- 
ment, and his Navy 1s in retirement in the JN\iel 
Canal. Britain still rules the waves, despite the 
urst German news that the british grand feet 
came Olt a bad second in the engagement oll 
jJuuand, tor this reason, people who are not 
scady to believe what they hope 1s true, dis- 
count the stories of the great Kussian advance 
at this time, ‘Lhere is a great German or 
rench victory around Verdun on alternate 
days. Now Italians, now Austrians are im re- 
treat disastrous, as the news comes irom 
Vienna or trom Rome. ‘The news bureaus OL 
the belligerent nations are not above either 
ihe suppression ot truth or the suggestion ot 
taisehood. lying indeed appears to be one 
ot the prime virtues developed by war. Cen- 
sorship encourages lying. ‘Lhe more we see 
ot its results the more it becomes evident that 
the censorship is an institution designed not 
so much to prevent the enemy trom getting 
information as to deceive the people at home 
about actual occurrences and conditions. ‘I'his 
war is being fought in the dark, so far as the 
people of the fighting nations is concerned. 
riundreds of books and thousands of articles 
have been written about the struggle, but it 
may be said that the world knows very little 
ot what has happened. Who knows how von 
Kluck was turned back at the Marne? Who 
knows what the respective losses in ships were 
at Skagerak? Admitted are the English fail- 
ure at Gallipoli and the surrender at Kut el 
Amara, but they were so plain that they could 
not be concealed. Most of the writing about 
actual war operations has been a very little 
fact highly decorated with guess-work. The 
one thing we know is that there has been no 
decisive victory that has really tipped the scale 
heavily for either side. 
o % 
Proscription 

So there’s another organization in the field 
to keep Roman Catholics out of public office. 
Doubtless some Roman Catholics would keep 
Free Masons out of office. There are people 
who say there are too many Irish in office, 
and others who swear they won’t vote for a 
German for anything. Looks as if you’re no 
good if you don’t belong to some group that is 
proscribed. Take it from me; when you find 
anyone going around preaching the proscrip- 
tion of any race or creed, he’s a cheap-skate 
intellectually and a grafter on the side. The 
most abominable thing in American politics 
is a Knownothing—no matter what party he’s 
in. 

% 
A Whole Lot of Hugheses 

THIS is a great year for the Hugheses. 
There is our own Charles Evans nominated 
for President. There is Tom Hughes of Aus- 
tralia, who is the popular idol of England just 
now, with his preachment of a solidified Brit- 
ish Empire and a high protective tariff after 
the war to keep Germany from regaining her 
commercial prestige. ‘Tom Hughes is an ex- 
Labor leader, somewhat of a Socialist, a 
Single T'axer, but an Imperialist and protec- 
tionist. He has done more to hearten Great 
Britain than any man other than Lloyd- 


George. Then there is Gen. Sir Sam Hughes 
of Canada. He went over to Great Britain 


and presumed to advise Kitchener how to use 
the splendid contingent of Canadian troops. 
In his absence a munitions scandal broke out 
at home. But Gen. Sam hurried back and is 
facing down his enemies. The scandal is 
there, but it does not touch Sam. He simply 
was unfortunate in the friends to whom he 
gave his confidence. ‘They grafted on con- 
tracts. ‘The Hugheses are getting more than 
their share of the limelight. They are all 
Welsh or,of Welsh abstraction. They are 





strong men and fighters. Not frequently in 
history are there three men of the same tam- 
ily name so prominent contemporaneously, 
though there have been families like the Cecils 
who have had conspicuous continuous repre- 
sentation among the world’s notables for tong 
stretches of time. Most of these Hugheses 
are all right—except as to their politics. They 
are all protectionists. But they have come up 
from the common people and they are in their 
respective Ways masters of men and, to an 
extent, of nations. Such good fortune to 
them each and all as they deserve. 
fe of 
No Peace in Sight 

Tur Allies and the Teutonic powers are 
getting ready to put into effect high protective 
tariffs against each other after the war. Each 
side wants to strangle the foreign commerce 
of the other. There will be a high spite 
fence along every boundary. All of which 
means that the present war will be continued 
with exclusive duties for weapons until the 
nations can get together heavier armaments 
for another carnival of slaughter. ‘Taxation 
in war time will be protracted into drastic 
taxation during peace time. Food and cloth- 
ing and, of course, rent will eat up whatever 
there may be of wage increase due to the re- 
construction of the war-swept lands. A per- 
petual war blockade and embargo will be pro- 
claimed. There will not be any freedom of 
the seas for any people. Protection will keep 


all old wounds open by rubbing salt in them 


at every custom house. People will be kept 
apart rather than brought together. If con- 
tact is civilization, then civilization will be in- 
jured by diminution of contact on the one 
hand and the transformation of remaining 
contact into friction. That will be no peace. 
Allied and Teutonic statesmen must be mad. 
And madder still those men in the United 
States who want this country to join in the 
devil’s dance of high protective, prohibitive 
duties. 
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Ir looks as if Verdun is Verboten to the 
German army. 
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First to the Front 

Missouri's militia is the first in the country 
to be ready for the Mexican border. Yet 
there was complaint in the East that there 
was no frenzy for preparedness in this region. 
\Ve were supposed to be hopelessly unpatriotic. 
The effete East didn’t know that the name of 
Missouri’s commander-in-chief is John Barry 
©’Meara—name of Revolutionary and Na- 
poleonic connotations. 


Conscript ’Em 

It’s up to somebody to organize a regiment 
or maybe three or four regiments of vers 
librists for service in Mexico, and to the maga- 
zine editors to pay the poets’ families full pay 
during the period of the singers’ enlistment. 
Of course, it would be hard to enforce dis- 
cipline upon the free versifiers, but they might 
be permitted to serve as a kind of guerilla 
division, without any strict alignment. With 
their rhythmless, poetic feet they would prob- 
ably march like an awkward squad, but they 
would be terrible to the enemy, acting in loose 
and open formation. What terror they would 
strike to the hearts of their foes, chanting their 
own productions as they advanced in battle 
array! A free verse division would be as ter- 
rible as old Rome’s Thundering Legion. 


Bring on the Scandal 
PERHAPS it would be just as well to begin 
bracing ourselves for the inevitable shock of a 
big war scandal about “embalmed beef” or 
something of that kind. The camps are full 
of “our own correspondents” and they must 
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earn their keep. Besides, to a certain political 
element, “the war is a failure’ before it is 
fairly started and all unpreparedness must be 
blamed upon the present administration which 
inherited the unpreparedness from the party 
that has no contribution to make to detense 
but criticism and abuse. Look out for army 
scandals! 

oS 

Unloading the Burden 

Fine idea, that of having the fellow-work- 

ers of our soldiers contribute to the support of 
their families during their absence. ‘They 
should cut their pay to pay the upkeep of 
soldiers’ homes. ‘This in the face of higher 
prices for living all along the line. Happily, 
most of the heads of our great employing cor- 
porations did not wait to discover this means 
of making their employes bear a dispropor- 
tionate share of the expense of their philan- 
thropy and patriotism. B. F. Bush, president 
and receiver of the Missouri Pacific-Iron 
Mountain lines didn’t wait to assess the em- 
ployes of those roads, but ordered full pay 
for all enlisted employes and their places held 
open until their return. Of the working force 
of those roads, two thousand men are on the 
way to the front. Their full pay will be no 
small sum. ‘Their unenlisted fellow employes 
could not have carried the burden. A ridic- 
ulous anomaly is this atavistic reversion to the 
old law of the fellow servant’s responsibility 
for his brother worker. The fact is that the 
government should pay its soldiers a good 
wage for the ugly service upon which they are 
engaged. Its defenders should not be depend- 
ent upon the charity either of their employers 
or their fellow-workers. But if sacrifices must 
be made to carry on war, they should be 
made—as to the credit of the big corporations 
they are being made—by those best able to 
make them. If employers on a small scale can- 
not pay their workers gone to the war, charity 
may take care of the dependents of the en- 
listed, and the charity of the fellow-workers 
never fails. But the soldier should not be an 
object of charity. His government should see 
to it that the loved ones he leaves behind do 
not suffer want because of his absence. This 
is a rich country. It can afford to pay more 
for war and warriors than any other country. 
It should raise soldier pay to a subsistence 
level nearer that of the trades and occupa- 
tions from which the soldiers are drawn. 
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A Traffic Mystery 

THE late Sam Walter Foss wrote a poem— 
one of many very good ones,—entitled, ‘The 
Calf Path.” It showed how a wobbly calf 
made a path through a wood, how humans 
thereafter took that path in their traveling 
and how it became in time a country road and 
eventually a city street of winding tortuosity, 
like some of the streets in Boston to-day. In 
St. Louis we have the calf path habit highly 
developed. All the down town automobile 
traffic concentrates on Locust street until the 
congestion there has become an obstructive 
nuisance. For relief of this congestion, park- 
ing ordinances have been passed and now it is 
proposed to widen Olive street from Four- 
teenth to Grand avenue in order to take the 
vehicle pressure off Locust street. All the 
while there are two well-paved east and west 
streets, innocent of street car tracks, connect- 
ing the West End with the business center, 
and they are almost wholly deserted of auto- 
mobiles. The chauffeurs will not drive upon 
Chestnut or Pine street where they cannot see 
and salute their confreres of the wheel and 
clutch, and the people who own the automo- 
biles will not ride elsewhere than on Locust 
street for the same high reason—they want to 
see and be seen. Property increases in value 
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on Locust street. It retrogrades on Pine and 
Chestnut streets. ‘To be sure, the people who 
own property on Locust street have improved 
it and the dealers in automobiles and automo- 
bile supplies have rented quarters there, while 
the landowners on Pine and Chestnut streets 
do nothing. Owners of land on Olive street 
are getting together to deed part of their land 
for the purpose of widening that thorough- 
fare to take care of the overflow from Locust 
street. Landowners on Pine and Chestnut 
streets could attract traffic to those thorough- 
fares but they will not spend the money. There 
was a time, too, when the east and west 
traffic centered on Pine and Chestnut streets, 
though that was before the days of the auto- 
mobile. The habit or fashion of driving on 
Locust street got started somehow and there 
is no breaking it. The habit is causing a lot 
of trouble and expense to the city, for which 
the citizens owning property on Pine and 
Chestnut street must pay their share. The 
habit brought the automobile headquarters to 
Locust street, but the improvement of Pine 
and Chestnut street lots would bring a great 
deal of automobile traffic to those streets, now 
almost lamentably unused. The down town 
congestion would be relieved at once—that is, 
supposing that chauffeurs and those for whom 
they “shofe” could by any possible means be 
induced to forego their pleasure of seeing and 
being seen by others on the auto-thorough fare. 
What are we going to do about it? 1 don’t 
know. All | know is that Pine and Chestnut, 
two perfectly good, asphalt-paved streets, are 
almost altogether unused, while Locust street 
is so crowded as to be dangerous, and there is 
no chance that Pine and Chestnut streets will 
come into use unless the owners of the prop- 
erty fronting thereon put up some structures 
that look like something not wholly unten- 


antable. 
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The I. V. L. 

AN Independent Voters’ League in this city 
proclaims its purpose to defeat for office any 
or all candidates of the Roman Catholic faith 
or associations. This is the lunacy of bigotry. 
Fortunately, there are few such lunatic bigots. 
Organizations of this kind flourish through 
the fear engendered by secrecy. ‘Their lead- 
ers exact tribute of money or place by threat 
to use a vague, unknown power for or against 
certain candidates. They rope-in many po- 
litical aspirants who are ready to “jine” any- 
thing that promises a little support in votes. 
Those very men are soliciting Roman Catholic 
support while pledged to proscription of mem- 
bers of that church. Such independent voters’ 
leagues seldom elect or defeat anyone. Some 
few fanatics may believe that a Roman Catho- 
lic cannot possibly be a good and true citizen 
of the United States, but how any sane man 
who has Roman Catholics for neighbors, who 
works alongside of Roman Catholics in office, 
factory or store, who buys from or sells to 
Roman Catholics in business, can cherish such 
distrust and enmity passes the comprehension 
of anyone not able to qualify as “an insanity 
expert.” The religious bigot in politics is the 
most anti-social creature in this country. He 
is a promoter of social discord and anarchy, 
and to the extent that promotion of disturb- 
ance of the peace is criminal, such a dissen- 
sionist is a criminal. Secret societies in pol- 
itics are a vicious thing. ‘To the extent that 
they are unintelligent they are corrupt. They 
develop into agencies for political blackmail 
and extortion and, worse than that, they 
generate irrational suspicions and _ hatreds 
throughout the community. The Post-Dispatch 
served the cause of civil decency and amity 
here in exposing the Independent Voters’ 
League. An organization of that sort cannot 
survive the light. Its membership vanishes 
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like the verminous life revealed by the lifting 
of a stone from its long-time resting place. 
Anyone skilled in dialectic can make out as 
good a case for excluding from office Meth- 
odists, Baptists, Presbyterians, Christian 
Scientists, Democrats or Republicans as for 
excluding Roman Catholics. ‘There is no rea- 
son in any form of proscription. 
% 
Honorary Degrees 

Tu1s is the season of the bestowal of col- 
lege degrees. They are thicker than black- 
berries and many of them without reason. So 
many of them are scattered around that the 
honor is meaningless, the distinction doesn’t 
distinguish anybody. ‘Therefore it is gratify- 
ing to learn that the Cornell University fac- 
ulty, at a meeting this month, voted with vir- 
tual unanimity, to continue its long-established 
policy of not conferring honorary degrees. 
The question had been considered by the 
alumni in connection with preparations for 
celebration of the Cornell semi-centennial in 
1918. Some men thought that on such an 
occasion a few degrees might be distributed 
among men of achievement, and President 
Schurman put the matter up to the faculty 
for decision, with the result noted. I believe 
that in its fifty years, Cornell has given but 
one honorary degree. It was a degree well- 
bestowed, the recipient being David Starr Jor- 
dan. He did not present a thesis, though, of 
course, he could have done so. Cornell has 
given no kite-tails of letters to politicians or 
to money magnates who made donations to 
the institutions. It has not pensioned its trus- 
tees with LL.Ds. and the like. The result is 
that a Cornell degree means something. It 
means at least that the man who wears it has 
done good, hard, honest, studious work for it, 
that it is not a courtesy title. The Cornell 
degree isn’t like “Colonel” in the South or 
“Judge” in the Far West, or “Doctor” worn 
jauntily by the chiropodist. It were well if 
others of our universities would abandon alto- 
gether the gifts of honorary degrees and thus 
increase the value of the honor. ‘The mystic 
letters after a man’s name would then have 
a higher and finer significance. Perhaps there 
should be established some degree for be- 
stowal upon men who have distinguished them- 
selves in public service of various kinds. But 
it is absurd to give the degree of, let us say, 
Doctor of Laws, to men who know nothing 
about the science of law or laws. We have 
known cases of men being given the highest 
honorary degree for doing things that were a 
disservice to their country and their kind— 
to exploiters of the people and the people’s 
possessions. Cornell’s example in this matter 
is worthy of emulation by all other univer- 
sities. Honors loosely given are not honors 
at all. University degrees should mean that 
those who wear them have won them by 
worthy investigation and demonstration in 
well-defined fields of knowledge under condi- 
(ions requiring something like originality of 
analysis, synthesis, conclusion and presenta- 
tion. 

+ & 
Sydney Goes for Single Tax 

Ine latest victory for improved methods 
of taxation is in one of the important cities 
of the world. Sydney, New South Wales, 
with a population of 700,000, hereafter will 
raise almost its entire revenue from a tax on 
land values, exclusive of improvements. There 
is no personal property tax. 

“Sydney adopted the system on the assump- 
tion that the value of a city lot is due, not to 
the enterprise and industry of the owner, but 
to the mere presence of population. An acre 
of farm land may be worth $150. Build a 
city around it and the acre may be worth a 
million dollars. Sydney says: ‘We created 
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these big values for land, and we are going 
to tax them to pay the expenses of govern- 
ment. ‘lhe buildings on the land were erected 
by the owners. We want more buildings, so 
we won't tax the owners for building them so 

_long as we can get the necessary revenue from 
the land values.’ 

“The principle of encouraging improvements 
by exempting them from taxation is making 
progress all over the world. It is a just prin- 
ciple and it gives excellent results wherever it 
is tried.” 

The sentences quoted are from the Kansas 
City Star. What do they mean? They mean 
that the city of Sydney has gone on a single 
tax basis. We have not heard that there has 
been an hegira from that large and beautiful 
town because of this action. The Mayor of 
Sydney says the new system is “up-to-date 
and scientific.” He rejoices that the taxes, 
or rates as they are called there, are no longer 
to be raised upon either rental or improved 
values alone, or upon the rental and unim- 
proved values combined. He declared to the 
board of aldermen that he was proud to 
inaugurate such a change, making Sydney the 
first city of the British Empire to adopt the 
principle, which we hoped would be followed 
by all cities, in all lands. ‘The action was 
taken by the board of aldermen after it had 
been authorized by the Parliament. 

Sydney is a growing city. For seventy- 
two years the chief burden of taxation there 
had been placed upon the users of land. 
Owners of idle or partly improved land 
were encouraged to retard the progress of 
the city. Henceforth, all owners of land will 
be on a footing of equality of opportunity. A 
good many rate-payers will be affected un- 
favorably by increased assessment, but the 
great majority of the people will reap the 
benefit. Sydney is a growing city and it has 
had its growth hampered by land speculation, 
as have all other cities. ‘The new tax system 
will unlock land and relieve the central conges- 
tion in the community. The new tax system 
will increase the number of home owners. It 
will encourage building and make work for 
men in the trades. It will cause prosperity 
in business small and great. ‘Those whose as- 
sessments are decreased are, of course, well 
pleased, says the Standard, published in that 
city, while those who are called upon to pay 
more were perhaps unaware of the extent of 
the generous subsidy they have hitherto been 
allowed from the publicly created land values 
fund of the people. 

From now on a man who builds and fur- 
nishes a home or a factory in Sydney, will not 
be fined in the form of taxes for adding to the 
wealth of that community. The man who 
holds land idle will be taxed upon it so that he 
will have to put it to use or dispose of it to 
someone who will. -Lord Mayor Meagher, 
confessing that he had received political and 
economic inspiration from Henry George, said 
that as a corollary to taxation upon land 
values alone, there would come better building, 
with more regard for form and for the pos- 
sibilities of the sky-line, and Sydney would 
be “the most beautiful city of the Southern 
Hemisphere.” Untaxed improvements mean 
more substantial and artistic improvements. 
The rate upon the unimproved land value is 
four pence in the pound. The ground values 
are 27,000,000 pounds sterling. 

Sydney, the capital of New South Wales, 
is the largest city of the Australian continent. 
It is destined to become a world-metropolis. 
It is surrounded by forty suburban munici- 
palities and one shire. ‘The total area con- 
trolled by the City Council is 123,299 acres. 
The latest population figures are 713,260. Syd- 
negians have been talking for years of a 
Greater Sydney, but without result. An outer 
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area where business men and workers live, 
added to the metropolitan area, brings the 
acreage up to 400,000 ; the population to 800,- 
000. In this outer area all local taxation is 
drawn from the value of land only, except in 
one municipality, Parramatta, and there three- 
tourths of the local taxation is on land values. 
The total land value is 60,0000,000 pounds 
sterling. 

Sydney is a city very much of a size with 
St. Louis, Missouri. New South Wales has 
310,700 square miles of territory; Missouri, 
69,415 square miles; Texas, 265,780 square 
miles. In New South Wales, all the taxes 
except those for general governmental pur- 
poses are raised from the land value. In other 
words, Sydney is entirely exempt from taxa- 
tion and levies all her revenue from rent, ex- 
cept for dominion purposes. Such an example 
of application of the Single Tax theory should 
make a profound impression upon the world. 
There is none other like it. And while there 
are economists who say the Single Tax means 
disaster, the people of Sydney are inclined to 
celebrate the new departure. 
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HerreE’s hoping that the Hughes and Wil- 
son formal acceptances of their nominations 
will not be any longer than Roosevelt’s formal 
declination. But it’s hoping against hope— 
that’s what it is. 

fe ete 
Cases in Point 

A wortHy Italian woman came to St. Louis 
from Memphis, in 1881, with $35,000 sewed 
in the hem of her skirt. She purchased a lot 
at the corner of Seventh and Locust streets. 
Thirty-five years later that lot is worth $500,- 
000. ‘The woman’s heirs are now quarreling 
about it. The worthy Italian woman did noth- 
ing with that lot. The growth of the city of 
St. Louis increased its value by $465,000 in 
those years. To whom does the value belong? 
To the people of St. Louis—the people who 
made the value. ‘That increase of value should 
have gone into the treasury of the City of St. 
Louis. If all such values went into the city 
treasury, there would be no need of any other 
taxation. Even the church appropriates such 
public values. The John Street Church, in 
New York, is now being replaced by a vast 
business structure. During more than half a 
century the site has increased in value until 
that value represents a fortune incredible to 
the church’s founders. In all those years the 
church has paid no taxes. A private owner 
would have paid some taxes. Why should not 
the community take the increased value of the 
site, when the church realizes upon the piece 
of real estate? The church should not profit 


. on land speculation at the expense of the re- 


mainder of the community. Everybody should 
not work for the benefit of the few. What 
everybody creates should belong to everybody. 
The John Street Church, New York City, even 
more than the worthy Italian woman in St. 
Louis, took what did not belong to it. Its 
profits on its real estate deal were filched from 
the people. Land speculation is the highest 
and most profitable form of graft. ‘There is a 
way to stop it. ‘Tax the increment into the 
public funds. ; 
fe of 
The Park and Down Town 

Some local ichthyophilists are to the fore 
with a proposition to establish an aquarium in 
Forest Park. Let’s put the garbage reduction 
works in Forest Park. Let us put everything 
in Forest Park. Let us chase the trees and the 
grass and the birds and the squirrels from 
that retreat. But seriously, isn’t there enough 
invasion of the park, with the Art Museum, 
the. Jefferson Memorial, the Zoo, the pavilions 
and tennis courts and baseball fields and golf 
links? Of a truth, it seems that we should 


stop the planting of the works of man in the 
park after we have erected the auditorium and 
stage for the municipal theater. 

A great aquarium would be a valuable addi- 
tion to the city’s points of attraction. There 
is no more interesting institution in New York 
City than the aquarium down at the Battery. 
I never miss visiting it when I go to the 
metropolis. Such a public structure and its 
contents would be well worth a good-sized 
investment of public funds. But Forest Park 
is not the place for it. 

If we are to have an aquarium it should be 
located down town—somewhere in the blight- 
ed region. The necessary ground could be 
secured at little cost and the building would 
help to rehabilitate the district. There is no 
park in the center of the city since Missouri 
Park was taken for the Public Library and 
Washington Park for the New City Hall. 
Open spaces are needed East of Jefferson 
avenue and between Market street and Frank- 
lin avenue. An aquarium in a pretty central 
park would relieve our central desert. Its 
establishment would be an effective first step 
towards the redemption of the heart of the 
town from its present dismal dreariness. 

It is folly to go ahead putting everything 
we have to show in Forest Park. The down 
town part of the city should contain something 
of beauty to display to the visitor and to in- 
terest the native. It is well to develop the 
West End, of course, but not at the expense 
wholly of the East End. We don’t want the 
city developed any more lopsidedly than it now 
is. Something should be done to provide at- 
tractive spots for the hundreds of thousands 
of people who live, let us say, east of Grand 
avenue. An aquarium in a park would be a 
good beginning of such a work of civic im- 
provement. After that should come a river 
front park laid out with due regard to the 
necessity of future wharf development in ac- 
cord with increased traffic when the river shall 
have been deepened to the gulf. 

We are crowding too many things into For- 
est Park and not improving its attractiveness. 
We should keep the park as much like Nature 
made it as possible. Already it begins to wear 
a somewhat becluttered aspect. And some- 
thing must be done to improve the general ap- 
pearance of down town. Of course, down 
town landowners should do most of the neces- 
sary work of improvement, but the city could 
with propriety do something to start the move- 
ment. 
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His Hindsight 

Cot. RoosEvELT now says we should have 
protested against the German invasion of Bel- 
gium. In September, 1914, in a magazine 
article, he said that we could not and should 
not protest, because it was no violation of any 
treaty to which we were a party. The Colonel 
was for strict neutrality then. Now he’s on 
a strong offensive against Wilson and Ger- 
man-Americans. He’s very violent against 
the rape of Belgium two years after the event, 
but when it occurred he was convinced it was 
none of our business. The Colonel is terrible 
against Germany, but it was Woodrow Wilson 
who made Germany stop her lawless methods 
of submarine warfare. 

fe ote 
Free Silver Again 

Mr. JAMrEs S. H. UMs’rEep wants the Sher- 
man law repealed so that the silver mining 
interests may combine to protect themselves 
against secret machinations in India and else- 
where. If the silver men could combine they 
would regulate the production and distribution 
of at least one-third of the world’s product 
and control prices. The American miners 
would probably take in the Canadian and Mex- 
ican outputs, too. The Mexican output is 
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another third of the world’s yield. A result 
of such action would be a practical remon- 
etization of silver. Mr. Umsted says this 
country is, as it should be, a natural bull on 
silver, and it would realize more on the white 
metal if London’s supremacy in the silver mar- 
ket should be destroyed. British control over 
the India Council dominates the silver market, 
because the India Council’s purchases of sil- 
ver make the price for the whole of the silver- 
using orient. The council buys or refuses to 
buy silver as it wills, depressing or boosting 
the price arbitrarily. If American miners 
could get together and hold out against the 
India Council there would be no eras of closed 
mints alternating with orgies of purchasing. 
Prices would be stabilized. Silver would come 
back as a money-metal. Silver stocks 
would be incalculably increased in value and 
there would be no violent fluctuations with 
a predominating tendency to severe depres- 
sion. Mr. Umsted thinks that by repealing 
the Sherman law, natural law, assisted by com- 
binations, would do for the world what Mr. 
Bryan proposed in 1896 to accomplish by the 
“free and unlimited coinage of silver at the 
ratio of 16 to 1.” He says there would re- 
sult no Silver Trust. The combination would 
be as harmless as a farmers’ grange. And 
Mr. Umsted is saying all this and more in the 
New York Sun. Just think of it—Free Sil- 
ver in the Sun! And the great spokesman of 
Free Silver back at the reporters’ table in the 
national convention of a party that nominated 
him for president in 1896. Silver is on a big 
boom these days. It goes up, seemingly, as 
Mr. Bryan goes down. But the outcry of men 
like Mr. Umsted and Moreton Frewen shows 
that the silver question is never going to be 
retired permanently from politics. 
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Shall the I. C. C. Fix Wages? 

IN support of the proposal that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shall adjudicate 
the issue between the railroad corporations 
and the employes now threatening a nation- 
wide strike, there is much heavy editorial 
opinion. At first blush the proposition seems 
irresistible: the body that fixes railroad rates 
should fix wages; rates are largely dependent 
on labor cost; how can the roads earn money 
with rates always kept down and wages always 
going up? But, after all, would the railroads 
be any better off? Stupendous politico-labor 
pressure would be bearing ever on the Com- 
mission, but that might be steadfastly resisted. 
There is a stronger objection. The fixing of 
wages is different from the fixing of rates. 
Wages are not the sole basis of rate-making. 
There are cost of material, interest charges, 
taxes and such things to consider in fixing 
rates. Such determination is quite different 
from deciding what wages ought to be. Rul- 
ings as to wages would be decisions in equity, 
not deductions in accountancy on given data. 
These thoughts come from the editorial page 
of the New York Evening Post and they may 
seem to some rather metaphysical and tenuous, 
but they go deep, to fundamentals. The wage- 
fixing proposal would revolutionize the char- 
acter of the Commission. Now that body 
takes the factors of the situation as they are, 
and readjusts them to meet a certain condi- 
tion. In fixing wages, the Commission would 
have to act in a way to conform all the under- 
lving factors to something like an ideal. 
There’s a difference between saying what a 
rate should be on a given basis, and saying 
what men’s wages should be—wages cannot be 
based on cost of material in construction, in- 
terest charges and such things. Establishing 
fair relations between factors is one thing, 
changing the factors, especially such a factor 
as wages, is another. It is infinitely easier 
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to deal with rates than with human beings, 
who won’t stay put like figures in a column 
and do not function with the invariable in- 
evitability of mathematics. If men could be 
handled like rates, the railroad managers 
would not be asking help of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. For a time, doubt- 
less, wage-fixing by the Commission would 
mean higher wages, but there would come an 
end to that. And the demand for still higher 
wages will never have an end: there is no 
finality as to wages. The time would come 
when the wage fixed even by the government 
would not be accepted, save at bayonet point. 
The employers would probably rebel before 
the workers. There does not seem to be any 
method of adjusting the wage dispute other 
than by arbitrating the conflicting claims be- 
tween employers and employes upon an ex- 
amination of the facts as they are, not as 
they should be. Governmental fixing of com- 
modity prices and of wages has never “made 
good” anywhere. It is much to be feared 
that there is no way of establishing wages save 
by barter between those who want service and 
those who have service to sell. It is certain 
that there’s but one way to assure good wages 
to everybody; that is by opening up oppor- 
tunity to everybody, through destruction of 
the privilege that exacts tribute of labor and 
puts toll-gates on the approaches to oppor- 
tunity. Wages cannot be fixed by government 
while rent operates to depress wages both be- 
fore and after wages are paid. 
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Some Acts of Thos. Jefferson 


By Perry S. Rader 
SECOND ARTICLE. 
UT Mr. Jefferson’s efforts at emancipation did 
B not end with his attempt to pass his bill in 
1778. The Declaration of Independence had 
severed the political ties which bound the colonies 
to England. It did not unite them into a nation. 
It did not form a national government. Its bold 
and defiant words would not have been made good 
had not the colonies won the war. They did win, 
but that only made them independent States, free 
to go where they pleased, to yoke their fortunes 
with such nations as they might form alliance with, 
free even to devour each other. To become a na- 
tion they must form a general government in which 
all should share. An effort to form a union of 
all the colonies was begun within four days after the 
Declaration of Independence was proclaimed, but it 
did not become an accomplished fact till Maryland 
adopted the Articles of Confederation in 1781, nor 
could it ever have been formed had not Maryland 
consented, for the Articles themselves provided that 
they should be binding on no State until all had 
adopted them. 

And now I desire to show what a powerful force 
Jefferson was in bringing Maryland around and in 
forming that union. John Fiske, in his “Critical 
Period of American History” (p. 188), uses this 
remarkable language : “Without studying the creation 
of the national domain between the Alleghenies and 
the Mississippi, we cannot understand how our Fed- 
eral Union came to be formed.’ In 1778, George 
Rogers Clark conceived the idea of driving the 
British out of all the country between those moun- 
tains and that river. He applied first to Patrick 
Henry, Governor of Virginia, who aided him some, 
and then to Thomas Jefferson, who had succeeded 
Henry as Governor, and he gave him all the aid 
that was possible. Thus aided, Clark got together 
as heroic a little army as ever conquered a country, 
almost entirely Virginians and Kentuckians, and 
after two campaigns of unspeakable hardships, drove 
the British from every fort occupied by them west 
of the Allegherries except Detroit. He took posses- 
sion of all the country northwest of the Ohio in the 
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name of’ Virginia and sent his captured prisoners 
to that State to be kept as her prisoners of war. 
Thereupon Virginia set up title to the whole of the 
Northwest Territory, and while Massachusetts and 
New York and Connecticut also set up shadowy 
claims, all persons now admit that Virginia’s claim 
was by far the best. She had conquered it in time 
of war, had taken possession and now held posses- 
sion. While Virginia was conquering it and posses- 
sing herself of it and the other three States were 
preparing to press their claims to it, the Articles of 
Confederation were being presented to the various 
Legislatures for adoption. Maryland declared that 
she would not adopt them unless Congress were 
given “the sole and exclusive right and power to 
ascertain and fix the western boundary of such 
States as claim to the Mississippi river, and to lay 
out the land beyond the boundaries so ascertained 
into separate and independent states.” The Articles 
of Confederation contained no such provision as 
that. North Carolina then claimed all of Tennessee, 
Georgia claimed Alabama and Mississippi, Kentucky 
in 1776 had been organized as Fincastle County, 
Virginia, and Virginia, New York, Massachusetts 
and Connecticut claimed all the Northwest Terri- 
tory! It seemed impossible that these States should 
surrender all that territory just to satisfy little 
Maryland. But without Maryland there could be 
no Union. New York started the matter upon its 
proper course by surrendering her shadowy claim, 
and in January, 1781, Jefferson induced Virginia to 
cede all the country. northwest of the Ohio to the 
Union, provided Congress would guarantee her in 
her right to Kentucky. Thereupon Maryland adopt- 
ed the Articles of Confederation, and the Union 
was formed. 

John Fiske makes this summary of the whole 
matter: “When we have come to trace out the 
results of her action, we shall see that just as it was 
Massachusetts that took the decisive step in bring- 
ing on the Revolutionary War when she threw the 
tea into Boston harbor, so it was Maryland that, 
by leading the way towards the creation of a na- 
tional domain, laid the cornerstone of our Federal 
Union. Equal credit must be given to Virginia 
for her magnanimity in making the desired sur- 
render. It was New York, indeed, that set the 
praiseworthy example; but New York, after all, 
surrendered only a shadowy claim, whereas Vir- 
ginia gave up a magnificent and princely territory 
of which she was actually in possession. She might 
have held back and made endless trouble, just as, 
at the beginning of the Revolution, she might have 
refused to make common cause .with Massachusetts ; 
but in both instances her leading statesmen showed 
a far-sighted wisdom and breadth of patriotism for 
which no words of praise can be too strong. In 
the later instance, as in the earlier, Thomas Jeffer- 
son played an important part. He had much to do 
with the generous policy which gave up the greater 
part of that country for a national domain, and on 
the very day on which the act of cession was com- 
pleted he presented to Congress a remarkable plan 
for the government of the new territory.” 

This plan, known as the Ordinance of 1784, em- 
bodied every essential principle in the government 
of Territories since pursued on this continent. Note 
how similar the main features of his plan were to 
the constitutional prescription for the organiza- 
tion and government of Territories and their final 
admission into the Union as States: His plan pro- 
posed to divide the Northwest Territory into States. 
“In each of those States the settlers might establish 
a local government, under the authority of Con- 
gress; and when in any one of them the popula- 
tion should come to equal that of the least populous 
of the original states, it might be admitted into the 
Union. The new States were to have universal suf- 
frage; they must have republican forms of govern- 
ment; they must pay their shares of the Federal 
debt; they must forever remain ‘a part of the United 
States; and after the year 1800 negro slavery must 
be prohibited within their limits.” 

He was not satisfied with excluding slavery from 
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the Northwest Territory. He proposed to hem in 
its extension by an impassible barrier, and accord- 
ingly he tried to extend the national domain south- 
ward. He did his best to persuade Virginia, North 
Carolina and Georgia to concede all their territory 
west of the Alleghenies to the Union, and his plan 
provided that in all the country west of those moun- 
tains slavery should not exist after 1800. Had his 
plan been adopted it would have devoted Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama and Mississippi to free labor, 
and shut up slavery on the east side of the 
Alleghenies. Had that been done, it is probable 
that the Civil War would never have occurred. His 
plan failed because of its largeness—because of the 
wholesale way in which it tried to deal with the 
It failed in no other sense, for 


slavery question. 
features were incor- 


three years later, its main 
porated in the Ordinance of 1787, with the exception 
that that act undertook to deal with slavery only 
in the Northwest Territory and excluded it there at 
once. That ordinance was adopted by Congress, 
and excepting its provisions in regard to slavery, it 
was incorporated in the Constitution of the United 
States then being framed in Philadelphia. © In all 
its essential features it became the rule by which 
Congress was subsequently guided in organizing and 
governing the vast territory west of the Mississippi 
river, and in carving it into new States, and ad- 
mitting them to the Union as full partners with the 
older States. Thus we see that to Jefferson, more 
than to all other men, we are indebted for blazing 
the way along which Congress has moved in enlarg- 
ing the Union from thirteen States to forty-five. 


I shall not speak at length of the part Mr. Jeffer- 
son took in the acquisition of “the province and 
territory of Louisiana.” There are those who have 
always claimed that the United States were bound 
in time to have acquired this great territory stretch- 
ing from the Mississippi to the dividing line of the 
Rocky Mountains; and that it would in time have 
come to be ours, whether or not he had ever lived. 
Possibly so. But it is a fact that one of the most 
powerful inducements with Napoleon for selling it 
was a fear that it would soon pass into the hands of 
England unless he sold it to the United States. 
Again, all New England was violently opposed to 
the Purchase, and many of the leading men of New 
York. They denounced it in the severest terms. 
Can anyone believe that if John Adams, who was 
the candidate against Jefferson, had been President 
in 1803, Louisiana would have been purchased? Or 
can anyone think of any other Southern man at that 
time who could have brought the country to endorse 
his course or would have done so? Madison was a 
punctilious adherent to the letter of the Constitution, 
and both he and Jeffersan admitted that there was 
nothing in the letter of the Constitution that au- 
thorized the Purchase, and, hence, it is almost cer- 
tain that had Madison been President he would 
never have made any effort to purchase Louisiana. 
Who else except Jefferson could have done it? And 
why did he do it? To avoid war; to harmonize the 
Union. He plainly foresaw two things: First, that 
if France ever in earnest re-established her author- 
ity at New Orleans and St. Louis, it would be a 
short time until she would undertake to recover the 
Northwest Territory and Canada which she had 
been compelled to surrender in 1763. Second, that 
the English-speaking people along the Ohio and 
Mississippi were determined to force an outlet for 
their products to the markets of the world through 
New Orleans, even if they had to secede from the 
rest of the Union, and take up arms themselves to 
compel a recognition of their rights. Those were 
the things that Jefferson wished to avoid if it could 
be done in honor. He instructed his ministers to 
purchase West Florida and New Orleans. That 
would have removed the fear of French aggression, 
restored order and peace in Kentucky, Tennessee 
and Ohio, and bounded our country on the west by 
the Mississinni. To the surprise of his ministers. 
Napoleon offered to sell the whole of Louisiana. 
at a price less than that at which Jefferson had 
supposed he could obtain New Orleans and West 
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Florida, and the purchase was made and the pur- 
pose he had in view was accomplished. 

While the American Union lasts, his action in 
that matter will deserve the highest praise. It was 
the most marvelous proof that this country prefers 
the arts of peace rather than those of war for the 
settlement of great national questions. 

I mention only one other of, Jefferson’s large 
achievements. 

In one or two sentences uttered by almost every 
great man somewhere along his career, is to be 
found an epitome of his biography. 

Patrick Henry told almost his whole life history 
when he cried in the House of Burgesses, “Give me 
liberty or give me death.” 

At the very outset of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1787, some of the delegates began to ex- 
hibit moral cowardice. They began to urge that a 
thorough-going revision of the Articles of Con- 
federation, which had failed to produce a nation 
and held the States together only as does a rope 
of sand, would not find favor with the people. 
They favored palliatives and half-measures and 
makeshifts which would be acceptablé. It was then 
that George Washington, rising from his president's 
chair, his tall figure drawn up to its full height, 
uttered these few words, which should live for- 
ever: “It is too probable that no plan we propose 
will be adopted. If, to please the people, we offer 
what we ourselves disapprove, how can we after- 
ward defend our work? Let us raise a standard to 
which the wise and the honest can repair; the event 
is in the hands of God.” 

In the summer of 1774, Thomas Jefferson pre- 
pared on behalf of the House of Burgesses in- 
structions to be given to the delegates to be elected 
to the first Continental Congress, in which he set 
forth the rights of the colonies, and the many wrongs 
they had suffered, especially those that Massachu- 
setts had suffered, at the hands of the English King 
and Parliament. In that paper, and especially in 
that part of it addressed to the king, he used these 
remarkable words: “The whole art of government 
consists in the art of being honest.” Think of a 
man telling a king of any nation 150 years ago, 
obsessed with royal ignorance and royal bigotry, 
that “the great principles of right and wrong are 
legible to every reader.” Think of the boyish inno- 
cence and simplicity of a mind who, in writing in- 
structions on behalf of a great colony to its del- 
egates to a continental congress which was being 
called for the purpose of united action, perhaps to 
provide means for waging war against that king, per- 
haps to devise plans for creating a new nation and 
a new government, tells them that “the whole art of 
government consists in the art of being honest.” 
And yet that simple principle Jefferson seems to 
have kept constantly in view in all his subsequent 
great public acts. Is it true that all great public 
questions, however obstruse and intricate, in their 
finality resolve themselves down to plain questions of 
common honesty? 

I point to only one such question which he was 
called upon to solve. In 1782, the Continental Con- 
gress directed Robert Morris, its Financier, to de- 
vise a monetary table for use in all the States. 
There was great need for such a table. Prior to 
that time sales were made and contracts were ex- 
pressed in English money. The value of things was 
expressed in pounds, crowns, shillings, joes and 
pence. It is not easy for the average man to make 
calculations in those things. Besides, the shilling had 
no uniform value. In several colonies it was 16 2/3 
cents; in others, 1214; in others, 1313; and in one 
or two it was 21 3/7 cents. Morris took more than 
a year to work out his monetary plan. In financial 
matters he possessed the confidence of America as 
did no other man. It was a great burden Congress 
laid upon him. How should he begin? First of all, 
of course, to find an honest unit of value. But 
what was that unit? It is scarcely believable in our 
day that so great and good a man reached the con- 
clusions he did. He proposed for the money unit 
such a fraction of pure silver as would be a com- 


mon measure of the penny of every State, without 
leaving a fraction. That money unit or common 
divisor he tound to be one fourteen hundred and 
fortieth (1-1440) of a Spanish milled dollar or one 
sixteen hundredth (1-1600) of a crown sterling. 
Each unit was to contain a quarter of a grain of 
fine silver, and the dollar would therefore be ex- 
pressed by 1440 units and the crown by 1600 units. 
Mr. Jefferson says that “the general views of the 
Financier, on which he proposed to found his unit, 
were sound, and the principle was ingenious.” But 
how complicated! The value of a loaf of bread 
would have been 72 units; and the value of a 
horse, 115,200 units. Suppose it had been adopted: 
what shackles would have been bound upon com- 
merce, and how complex and confusing would have 
been ordinary trade! “Such a system of money- 
arithmetic” would, as Jefferson says, have been “en- 
tirely unmanageable for the common purposes of 
society.” He therefore proposed, instead of the 
Morris unit, that the dollar be adopted “as the unit 
of account and payment, and that its divisions and 
subdivisions should be in the decimal ratio.” The 
table he proposed was that: “Ten mills make one 
cent, ten cents one dime, ten dimes one dollar, ten 
dollars one eagle.” It is very simple; it is the 
easiest monetary table known to civilized man. The 
Morris plan was rejected, and Jefferson’s proposal 
was adopted by the Continental Congress, and 
when the Constitution was framed three years later 
it simply said that: “the Congress shall have power 
to coin money, regulate the value thereof and of 
foreign coins,” and nothing more. And when the 
first coinage law was enacted in 1792, the Con- 
gress accepted Jefferson’s monetary table as an estab- 
lished fact, made’ the silver dollar the unit of value, 
prescribed that it should contain 37414 grains of 
pure silver, that “every fifteen pounds weight of 
pure silver shall be of equal value, in all payments, 
with one pound weight of pure gold,” and that all 
the other coins should be equal to decimal parts 
or decimal multiples of the dollar. It is easy to 
calculate in tens and multiples of ten. To devise a 
monetary table of coins by which the value of all 
kinds of property can be so easily calculated and 
written, and adopted to the smallest transactions as 
well as the largest, was statesmanship of the high- 
est order. 

Any mother who buys a pair of stockings for her 
child or a silk gown for herself; any banker who 
receives the money of every class of people on 
deposit, and must keep easily understood accounts 
with each of them; any laborer who turns the sweat 
of his brow into bread and clothes for his family; 
any merchant whose profits in business depends 
upon the expedition with which his clerks wait upon 
his customers, it seems to me, will swell with patri- 
otic gratitude when she or he remembers that, when 
our government was in its formative state, when in 
fact the highways in which the industrial life of 
the nation was to travel were being laid out, when 
all around was confusion and the course on which 
the ship of state would start would continue to be 
its course for a long time, and maybe for all time, 
there was a man who took for his guiding rule in 
public matters, the simple motto, “The whole art of 
government consists in the art of being honest,” and, 
controlled by such a motto took up the difficult and 
intricate problem of working out a monetary sys- 
tem for a great people, and by the concentration of 
his naturally clear intellect upon that problem and 
in the belief that every great public question, how- 
ever obstruse, has as its fundamental essence a very 
simple principle, devised so easy a monetary table 
as dollars, cents and dimes. 

I have not spoken of Jefferson as a political writer 
and philosopher, nor of his wonderful power in or- 
ganizing the common people into a great political 
party, while holding them aloof from his person, 
nor of his career as a minister to France and as 
President. Nor have I deemed it appropriate to pass 
I have simply given the 
I prefer 


any eulogium upon him. 
facts that most loudly proclaim his praise. 
to let them speak for him. 
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Russian Sable 


By Robert Gilbert Welsh 


N Blum’s Emporium all ablaze with lights, 
| There is a very clever little saleswoman. 
Small and dark and gypsy-like, 
She looks at her customers with the smile of an elf, 
And before they know it, 
She has her will with them, 
And they go away poorer in pocket 
And sometimes not much richer in new possessions. 


In the Fur Department, one winter morning, 
Old Blum himself looked long and wofully 

At a magnificent cloak of Russian Sable 

Left over from last season. 

“It is beginning to look old-fashioned already,” 
He grumbled to himself, 

“And if we don’t sell it before Spring, 

It would need very expensive re-modelling, 
And we might be cheated by the furrier, 

And even then maybe we would not sell it!” 


He sent for the clever little saleswoman. 

“IT give you a bonus of fifty dollars 

When you shall sell this cloak,” he said. 

“Be a good girl, Becky. 

Get it off our hands, 

And then you shall have enough for your Noddan!” 


That afternoon, who should wander in 

But Alta Mara, the dancer? 

Her rivals say her real names is Jones 

And that she was born in Schenectady. 

She studies French diligently 

And in the privacy of her expensive apartments 
She goes about bare-footed in long robes, 
And stains her finger-tips, the lobes of her ears 
And her pretty toes with henna. 

She affects everything Russian and Oriental, 
Because she admires the Ballet Russe. 


It took the saleswoman ten minutes 

To sell the cloak to Alta Mara. 

“Charge it to my account,” said the dancer, 
And she wore it on her shapely shoulders 
As she swept out of Blum’s Emporium 

To her waiting motor, 

Very conscicus of the impression she made. 


Eager to complete her marriage portion, 
The little saleswoman went to Blum’s office 
And demanded the promised bonus. 
It was withheld. 
“And why?” she demanded of the cashier. 
“You little fool,” answered that all-knowing one, 
“Everything that is charged to Alta Mara 
Is paid for by the boss himself !” 

‘J J J J 
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The Weeping Chamber 


By Harry B. Kennon 


“My wounded heart is sore 
And needs a gentle touch; 
{ do not ask for much 
And cannot ask for more— 
A gentle touch.” 


TIMOTHY OTIS PAINE: “A SIGH.” 


O sound can be more distressing than that of 
N suppressed weeping in the still watches of 
the night, and when one is unable to soothe 
the soul in sorrow because that soul, apparently so 
near, is nowhere to be found, distress changes to 
fear or wonder according to the hearer’s nervous 
organization. When the ghostly weeping is confined 
to one room.in a historic mansion the place gains 
an enviable or an unenviable reputation, as tenants 
view houses haunted. In the case of Larch House, 
with its famous weeping chamber, annual rentals 
were actually enhanced by the mild activities of a 
harmless spirit, said to be the shade of an unfortu- 
nate and long by-gone Lady Elderberry who had 
failed to carry all evidence of her unhappiness across 
the border. 
Larch House presented other and very enviable 
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values; it was just the right auto-run down from 
London, was beautifully gardened and furnished, 
was in the neighborhood of quite correct people to 
know, was part of the estate of a needy peer of 
old title, and altogether a desirable roost for the 
rich and expatriated American Broxtons who occu- 
pied it. So long as Lady Elderberry voiced her 
ancient sorrows within four walls and a bath-closet 
only, the Broxtons were more than willing she 
should weep; though, after giving the weeping cham- 
ber a night’s trial—Sophie alone had nerve for the 
test,—the family let Lady Elderberry severely alone, 
except conversationally and in letters. 





For to live in a house known to be haunted by a 
dead dowager was a deliciously remunerative ex- 
perience, something that loaned iteelf fruitfully to 
introductory small talk; something to write about to 
friends constrained to the passing of their days in 
the States, so devoid of authenticated ghosts and all 
that goes to make the lives of best people endurable. 
The Broxtons were decidedly “best people,” notwith- 
standing their knowledge that residence in Larch 
House gave them a certain social prestige not to 
be despised. They had lived there now for four 
eventful years, quite long enough for ambitious 
American women of their sort to have successfully 
undertaken the business of weeding out social im- 
possibilities, hailed in their first years as acquisitions 
of value. 

The Broxton men were rarely in evidence, the 
head of the house scarcely at all unless the lavish 
expenditure of his womenkind shadowed him across 
the Atlantic; for Broxton pere passed ninety-nine 
per cent of his time in New York, an idiosyncrasy 
that troubled his family and their British friends 
not at all. The only son, Herbert, preferred Paris 
or Vienna to London. The legend attached to Her- 
bert was that he studied art and medicine; and he 
had been seen with fair artists and invalids, not only 
in the two cities mentioned, but in Nice and other 
delectable spots on the south coast of France. Oc- 
casionally the devoted boy repaired to Larch House 
when funds ran low, experience having taught him 
that the least disagreeable way to his father’s purse 
was through his mother and Sophie, particularly 
Sophie. Not so British as his mother and Sophie, 
Herbert was more European; he was twenty-five 
years of age, good looking in the blonde Broxton 
way, and known to his intimates as “Bertie.” The 
remaining member of the family, Elsie, his young 
sister and the only dark Broxton, scorned Herbert 
and all his ways; Bertie reciprocated by making her 
feel younger than her eighteen years, when he con- 
descended to notice her at all. 


It was during one of Herbert’s enforced home 
visits that another and more disturbing ghost walked 
—the renewal of the Larch House lease over which 
Mr. Broxton had quibbled the year before. Mrs. 
Broxton and Sophie were so attached to the place, 
felt themselves so to the Elderberry manor born, 
that a much larger rental demanded for the coming 
twelvemonth but whetted their desire for continued 
possession. The matter was practically settled, how- 
ever; only Mr. Broxton’s fuller consent was needed 
and that had been written for by Sophie. 

Then the blow fell. 

Lord Elderberry made a spectacular finish to a 
spectacular career while speeding his motor down 
the incline from the upper Corniche road into Men- 
tone; the name of the woman who went to smash 
with him added spice to the spectacle, for her’s was 
the last bonnet to be thrown over the windmill for 
Elderberry’s sake and divorce proceedings were 
killed with her. Elderberry’s brother succeeded to 
the title and the estate, and that was what troubled 
the Broxtons. The new peer notified his solicitors 
that he had settled on Larch House as his future 
dwelling-place; the solicitors notified the tenants to 
leave within ten days after the expiration of the 
lease, unless some special arrangement could be made 
with their client. Sophie and her mother were great- 
ly agitated. 

Hugo, the new Lord Elderberry, had been known 
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as a terror before his disappearance from a circle 
that promptly forgot and was now busily and for- 
givingly resuscitating remembrance of him, as letters 
of condolence from people quite unknown to the 
young man proved. The dead peer had been a 
terror too, for that matter, a holy terror; but the 
title mitigated his offenses, and he was everywhere 
received where he willed to be received; when he 
willed otherwise, even to the breaking of a dinner 
engagement without taking trouble to lie about it, the 
lapse would be explained away as one of dear Elder- 
berry’s quaint eccentricities—in fact, he was one of 
those unmarried, titled uncertainties whom hostesses 
hate and run after. Nobody ran after the younger 
brother, Hugo, in the days of his London oat-sowing 
of short duration, for that terror had been deported 
to the wilds of America to subsist on an allowance 
paid or unpaid as the head of his house was long or 
short of cash; and as the latter was a chronic condi- 
tion, Hugo was generally on his own until he in- 
herited what could not be spent; how strictly and 
strenuously on his own only Hugo knew. Now, 
however, restored to London delights, no polite per- 
son, certainly no Broxton, would think of referring 
to the titled Hugo as a terror exiled for London’s 
good. Then, too, the dear boy had hardly had time 
to show his colors. 

“Elderberry can’t have set eyes on the place since 
childhood,” complained Mrs. Broxton, with heaving 
bosom. One thought of bosom when he thought of 
Mrs. Broxton. 

“Maybe that’s why he wants to live here,” offered 
Elsie; “I’d give all Europe for a year in the old 
Sandusky home.” 

“Sandusky manners to interrupt the mater,” 
snubbed Herbert. 


’ 


They were, of course, discussing Larch House 
lease, Mrs. Broxton in the injured tone of one about 
to be unjustly evicted; Sophie as one not to be 
evicted, if she could foil the landlord. Tea was 
being served on the south terrace and Herbert, dis- 
tinctly bored with his immediate family, prayed for 
some outsider, any outsider, to drop in and change 
the word-worn subject. 

A pucker showed on Sophie’s smooth, broad brow: ” 
“If we could but get him down for the week-end,” 
she speculated—“this week-end; the thing has to be 
done in a hurry.” 

“Right-o,” responded Herbert, so suggestively that 
Sophie pounced: 

“What exactly do you mean by that, Bertie 

Herbert reached for the rum and flavored his tea 
with epicurean nicety before answering: ‘I happen 
to know Elderberry.” 

Mrs. Broxton invoked the universe with pudgy, 
outstretched hands: “Just fancy his not telling us” 


o” 


“My knowing doesn't signify,” said Herbert. 

“But it does, Bertie, it does,” contradicted Sophie. 
“I'd give anything to get him down—anything.” She 
stressed the repeated word so that the promise in it 
should appeal to Herbert’s impecuniosity. 

“IT can possibly arrange it,” he drawled. “Came 
across with him on the boat from Calais with the 
remains—did him a slight service—good chap—no 
end,” 

“Will you try, Bertie?” plead Sophie, who seldom 
pleaded. 

Herbert lighted another cigarette and disposed his 
white flanneled person languidly along a_ wicker 
couch, very evidently inclined to sell his services at 
no low figure. But Sophie knew her man: , 

“Tf you don’t care to try—” she remarked care- 
lessly, her fine blue eyes contradicting her intonation. 

“I don’t promise to fetch him, you know—can’t 
promise that. But I'll run up to town and dig for 
him to-morrow. Will that do? He’s not like to 
have many engagements on now.” 

“And he'll be just wild to see his old home” ex- 
claimed Elsie. 

“Sandusky,” taunted Herbert. 

“But, Sophie,” interposed Mrs. Broxton, “you've 
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got every corner of the house filled this week- 
end.” 

Sophie’s careless manner remained: “I can always 
manage an odd man,” she asserted. 

“Elderberry—odd!” ejaculated her mother. 

“And I hope it storms,” continued Sophie, to the 
family’s mystification. 

“Storms!” 

“Storms!” 

“Yes, storms. We can keep the others going, 
somehow, if it does. Lady Elderberry always per- 
forms better in rainy weather. 

“Sophie! You’re not—!” exclaimed Elsie. 

“I am,” responded Sophie. “Lord Elderberry shall 
have the weeping chamber. If the man insists on 
having the house after spending a night with his 
great-grandmother, I’ve done trying for the lease.” 


’ 


“It’s a last chance,” murmured Mrs. Broxton. 

“Our only chance,” responded Sophie. 

Herbert laughed: “I'll bag the game for you, 
Sis.” 

“It’s money in your pocket if you do,” said Sophie, 
the masterful, and Herbert thought how handsome 
she looked as she spoke. “Bring him down on a late 
train Saturday—” 

“Not Friday? He may want to motor.” 

“Saturday. Delay it so as to arrive not too soon 
before dinner. If he dresses in a hurry he won't 
notice the weeps,” and Sophie went down into the 


rose garden to welcome guests, “just dying for tea.” 


* * * # * 
Hugo’s light mourning for his brother scarcely 
justified the conventionality that denied hostesses 


sending him invitations until the passing of the so- 
called decent period, but he had no engagements. 
Herbert Broxton ran him down in the bar of a 
music hall, hobnobbing with a rough-looking chap 
whom he addressed as Mike, and introduced as Mr. 
Burns. Burns, it transpired, had an engagement, 
so Herbert took Elderberry on for the rest of the 
evening and had but little difficulty in securing him 
for Saturday. The loving brother, knowing Sophie 
for a straight sport, whether her scheme worked or 
not, saw money in hand—money and Paris. 

Things appeared to be going Sophie’s way, for 
Herbert drove his man up to Larch House in the 
face of a gathering storm. They arrived late, as 
arranged, and Elderberry had to make so swift a 
change that his quarters impressed him neither one 
way or another; he had never been in the room, 
though born in the house; there were other rooms 
to which he was as complete a stranger. At dinner 
he sat at Mrs. Broxton’s right hand with Sophie at 
his other side. The legend of the weeping chamber 
was not then mentioned, nor later during an evening 
devoted to bridge. The Broxton guests were too 
solicitous as to scores, too merry over their game, 
to let a sorrowful dead lady sit in. If Hugo ap- 
praised his birthplace through loving eyes, there 
should be slight cause for wonder; but, of course, 
nothing was said of his taking possession nor the 
lease—all that was solicitor’s business, and his hosts 
seemed not to be troubled about that or any other 
matter, probably had a finer place to go to. He 
had a jolly evening and yoted the Broxtons jolly 
people. 

“Storm’s about done,” remarked Herbert, at the 
door of the weeping chamber; “trust you make a 
good night of it.” 

“Generally do,” responded Hugo; “sleeping’s my 
long suit.” 

“Well, hush-a-bye,” laughed Bertie, departing. 

“Good night, Broxton; thank you for asking me 


” 





down... 
* * * * * 


It was while taking off his shoes that Lady Elder- 
berry announced her presence to her great-grandson 
with a short, soft sigh, followed by a sniffle as soft, 
but longer sustained. He sat, shoe in hand, heark- 
ening; but as the sounds were not immediately re- 
peated he continued undressing and turned in, quite 
sleepy, to find himself suddenly wide awake. Again 
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the sigh pierced the stillness, then the longer sniffle, 
then smothered weeping—surely a woman in trouble. 
Hugo arose, lighted his candle and looked about 
him. Whoever it was, was neither in the bed-room 
nor the adjoining bath-closet. He stepped to the 
door and opened it, fully expecting to find someone 
crouching there. The corridor was dark and empty 
—the sigh sounded once more, behind him. Puzzled, 
he closed the door, closed it rather more hurriedly 
than he would have done under ordinary conditions. 
The jar broke the sequence. He stood in the middle 
of the room, thinking; and, as he stood there, he 
saw himself a little child, heard a frightened house- 
maid telling his nursery governess the story of the 
weeping chamber. “It was true, then In reply 
to his conjecture came further assurance of the 
story’s verity. He was not terrified—but he wished 
the weeping would let up. He threw himself on the 
hed listening to Lady Elderberry, listening for her. 
Then he began to count, timing the continuance of 
the sigh—the sniffle—the suppressed weeping ; timing 
the intervals between, noting the rhythm. Counting, 
he fell asleep. ... 


3 


He came down late for breakfast, so late that 
many of the guests had preceded him and the morn- 
ing room was quite full of men and women, chatting. 
The chat ceased as Elderberry came among them to 
meet questioning eyes, for his occupancy of the 
haunted chamber had become known to the other 
guests—a live topic for discussion on a dead Sunday 
morning, for Sophie’s storm had but lulled in the 
night to gather strength for a return engagement. 
Hugo laughingly parried the questions that came 
thick and fast, declared he had slept and applied 
himself to the buffet breakfast. 

“How fit he looks,” thought Sophie, who had felt 
more fit herself on other Sunday mornings. She 
handed Hugo his coffee: “I hope she behaved,” she 
said in an apologetic tone for Sophie, “she some- 
times does.” 

“She?” asked Hugo. 

“Lady Elderberry—” 

Hugo lowered his voice: “Some day I’ll tell you 
her history—she was a bird.” 

“Tell it! Tell it!” urged little Mrs. Cholmondely, 
whose ears nothing escaped. 

“It’s not a proper story to tell in the presence of 
Mrs. Broxton,” evaded Elderberry. 

Elsie questioned him with big eyes: “Then you 
heard her?” 

“Yes, Miss Elsie, I heard... By the way, Broxton, 
have you a Railway Guide handy?” 

Sophie’s heart lept in her bosom; Mrs. Broxton 
heard with bated breath, as did her curious guests; 
Herbert moved to the door. 

“Never mind, just now—a little later will do,” said 
Hugo. 

“You're not thinking of leaving us, Lord Elder- 
berry?” expostulated Mrs. Broxton. 

“IT wouldn’t have given you that room _ for 
worlds,” explained Sophie—“only we had no other— 
Bertie wired so late—really it’s too bad of old Lady 
Elderberry driving you away.” 

“Oh, she’s all right!” laughed Hugo, with a little 
startled stare; “I am going to pacify her.” 

The “How?” that greeted this was unanimous. 

“That’s why I wanted the Guide,” answered Hugo 
—‘‘to wire for tools.” 

“Tools!” 

“Man up in London—Burns—you met him, Brox- 
ton—union man. He’d be glad to put in a Sunday 
job, overtime—if he can get a down train.” 

“What in the world have tools and unions and 
a man named Burns to do with Lady Elderberry’s 
weeping ?” asked Sophie. 

“Well, it may sound disrespectful to refer to one’s 
great-grandmother as a defective drain—” 

“Drain !” 

“Right tools and solder will cork the old girl up 
forever,” concluded Hugo. 

- “You—you talk like a plumber!” gasped Mrs. 
Broxton. 
“Dear lady,” assented Elderberry, “I am a plumber. 


I served my apprenticeship in the States with the 
great plumbing firm of Broxton’s. Old Brox—.” 

“Who’s for church?” sharply interrupted Sophie, 
conscious of draped amusement on the faces of 
her guests, conscious of Bertie’s eyes. “Who’s go- 
ing? Who bids for the closed car?” 


? 


“By George!” thought Hugo, as the room emptied, 
“Old Broxie’s brood. Why in thunder didn’t I 
tumble?” He took the Railway Guide from Her- 
bert’s hand and buried his nose in it, intent on an 
up train. Elsie lingered. 

“Then you know Daddy!” she exclaimed, when 
sure she had Elderberry alone. 

“Only by sight. I wasn’t in his class, you see. 
He was boss.” 

“Oh!” 

“What is it, Miss Elsie? What have I done to 
chill all those nice people?” 


Elsie answered, with a little laugh: “Nice people 
over here are not in the habit of playing lridge 
with plumbers; it’s different from poker at home.” 

Elderberry dropped the Guide: “Where’s home?” 

“Sandusky, Ohio. But don’t mention it; it isn’t 
form—neither is speaking of Daddy’s business. 
Somehow it don’t go with the ways of Larch House.” 

“But you don’t seem to mind.” 


“T am proud of Daddy!” 
“Of course,” agreed Hugo. “Wish I had _ his 
brains.” 

“Sophie thinks she has. But sometimes—’ 

“Well?” 

“It’s too good to keep,” twinkled Elsie: “Sophie 
and mother wete determined to stay on at Larch 
House. That’s why—.” 

“They put me up with the weeper,” finished Elder- 
berry, with amused conviction. “Do you know, ‘t 
might have scared anybody but a plumber off the 
lease?” His joking manner left him. “But how 
about you, Miss Elsie? We have a secret. What 
do you say to another? Do you care to stay on? 
You may, if you choose—indefinitely.” 


* * * K * 


“Yes,” said young Lady Elderberry to her friend 
from Sandusky, a trained nurse summoned to Eng- 
land to help her out, “Sophie and mother have be- 
come quite reconciled to New York since war has 
vulgarized Europe. They offered to come when 
Hugo left for the front”—a little pause; a prayer, 
perhaps, for Elderberry at Ypres—“but I wrote 
Daddy to keep them. What T wanted to do couldn’t 
Le done along society lines—so much to do.” 


She smoothed the skirt of her white nurse’s dress, 
as she arose to look across the rose garden to the 
lawn where other nurses and convalescing soldiers 
were scattered about: to look up to the quiet win- 
dows of Larch House, behind which lay soldiers 
who would rever tread the lawn. “So much to do,” 
she sighed. 

“But how splendidly you are doing it, Elsie,” 
comforted her friend. 

“There’s nothing splendid about this horrible 
war,” responded Lady Elderberry sadly—and then 
courageously, “except to stick it out.” 

“Don’t forget Herbert fighting typhoid in Serbia,” 
reminded the girl from Sandusky. 

Elsie’s eyes brightened: “Dear old Bertie—he is 
splendid! And Daddy backing both of us heart 
and soul. Sophie and mother are in it too, over 
home—up to their eyes. . . . Maybe that is what 
the war is for to shake us all out of smug 
self-satisfaction. . . . Where did we put that poor 
fellow they brought in last?” 

“In the weeping chamber on my corridor. Why 
do they call it that, Elsie?” 

And then, in the scant time between duty and 
duty, taken for the conservation of strength, Lady 
Elderberry and her friend forgot war for the mo- 
ment, as the tale of the disconsolate dowager and 
the plumber was told. 
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Star-Spangled Days 
By H.B. K. 


“And where have you been all these 
star-spangled days?” was the gay greet- 
ing of a friend whom I had not met 
since we tramped together a fortnight 
before in the great Chicago parade for 
Preparedness. His was just the hail 
and farewell of a busy good-fellow in 
passing, one who conceives Chicago as 
the heart of America and himself, quite 
unconsciously, a main artery. We spoke 
of ‘Mexico: “Looks like hot tamale,” 
he joked, his whole manner that of one 
to whom affairs Mexican were of no 
personal import. He left me thinking 
of what H. G. Wells had said when 
recording his impressions of America 
and Americans: “how little American 
business men consider themselves re- 
sponsible to and for the state, how little 
they feel themselves part of it.” I 
quote from memory, but such was the 
matter set down by a keen and frank 
observer. I thought, too, of my friend’s 
happily turned expression—“Star-span- 
gled days.” 

For never have I known the Stars 
and Stripes to be so bountifully, so 
beautifully in evidence; never have I 
heard so much of the old, thrilling, war- 
time music; never have I known the 
word “Americanism” so stressed as 
since the first of June. The stressing 
had brought with it some confusion of 
mind, to be sure; but the country was 
waking—awake! So thinking, I was 
led to take stock of certain impressions 
of my own during the last fifteen or 
sixteen star-spangled days, beatings of 
the country’s heart that seemed to me 





significant. 

I marched in the Preparedness pa- 
rade on that weather-blessed Saturday 
of June 3rd, because I am fully and 
firmly convinced that preparedness of 
the German persuasion is the only pre- 
paredness that makes for efficiency in 
times of war or peace—which is by no 
means a confession of pro-Germanism, 
but a declaration of Americanism with- 
out any fool frills. So that is why I 
marched—one out of some one hundred 
and thirty thousand, carefully press- 
counted to put New York's hundred and 
twenty-five thousand paraders in the 
shade. For so beats the modest heart 
of our country, Chicago. 

It so happened that I tramped in one 
of the first divisions, which, disbanding 
shortly after eleven o’clock, gave me a 
finé opportunity to see the greater part 
of the parade. I saw it from several 
different places, not a difficult thing to 
do, as the route, though long, doubled 
back and forth within a confined city 
space. Nor was the crush so great, 
although the day was magnificent, as to 
prevent one gazing his fill in comfort 
until tired. And, truth to tell, it did 
not take a great while to tire of the 
passing show; for the parade, as pa- 
rades go, was not brilliant, the lack of 
uniforms and absence of soldiery—not 
forgetting the splendid showing of the 
Illinois State University cadets—making 
for dullness. The thousands of flags 
helped. Men marched along. stolidly, 
flags over their shoulders; and, as the 
marchers were from the trades and in- 
dustries, they marched none too well. 
Heads of great corporations led divi- 
sions, men known to their employes as 
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Our special display of Lawn Furniture, on the Second Floor, is a very inter- 
esting and representative one—unique in its arrangement and all-inclusive in its 
variety. Among the scores of articles you will find: 
Porch) 
hardwood 
frame and seat and back of 
striped canvas. Price 98c 


Same Chair with arms’ $1.25 
Same Chair with arms and 
foot-rest $1.75 


Lawn Bench—42 inches long 
—substantially made. Price 98c 
Hammocks—all sizes and 


Folding Yacht Chair—large 
and roomy, with frame made of 
hard maple, nicely finished, and 
seat and back of heavy white 
canvas. Fully collapsible, mak- 
ing them convenient to store 
away when not in use. Price 

$1.98 

Lawn Swings—9-ft. high— 
made entirely of hardwood, the 
uprights painted red and the 
seat in the natural color. Price 
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Insure Your Children’s Safety on the Fourth 


Toys for Boys and Girls that will bring much joy on the Fourth of July and in a SG > 


If the children are to stay at home, such articles as these are especially suitable 
for their amusement in the yard and playroom: 


Sprinkling Cans 10c 
Sandy-Andy Toys 50c and $1 
Pile Drivers $1 


“Kiddie Kars” $1 to $2.50 


Iron Trains for the sidewalk 
50c to $2.75 


Motor Boats and Sand Boats 
$1.50 to $9 





Toy Shop Downstairs 


Vendo 


Cstablished in 1850 


shaped seats and very comfort- 
able; choice of red or green. 


the thing for outdoor sleeping. 
Price $2.50 


the above $2.50 
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Bentwood Lawn  Benches— 


4-ft. length $3.50 
5-ft. length $4.00 
6-ft. length $4.50 


“Gold Medal” Camp Cots—just 


Mosquito Bar and Frame for 


















past discouragers—through their man- 
agers—of enlistments in the National 
Guard from their business forces. But 
the heads marched, and the managers, 
and the employes. Trade following the 
Flag? Oh, no! Trade carrying the 
Flag—something vastly more significant. 

The Chicago City Hall contingent made 
a brave display, particularly the white- 
wing street cleaners, the most spectac- 
ular section in the parade—and scarcely 
an American face in the bunch.  In- 
deed, scanning the faces and figures of 
all the marchers, nothing was more 
strikingly apparent than the vanishing 
of the old, long-legged, straight-nosed, 
rifle-eyed American male type. The mu- 
sic was fine and uplifting and doubtless 
many hearts throbbed to its rhythm; 
but the women, fluttering their flags and 
singing as they tramped, were the life- 
savers of the parade—about the only 
feature that roused enthusiasm among 
the lookers-on. For, press reports to 
the contrary, the crowd took its pleasure 
in the parade rather soberly. Perhaps 
the bigness of it stunned; perhaps the 


3855 Olive Street 


IMPORTER OF 
FINE AND RARE 


J. N. SEROPYAN 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


Phone Lindell 3264 


PRICES ALWAYS REASONABLE. 
Special Department for Cleaning and Repairing Rugs 


Clearest and Best Work Done in the City 








significance of Preparedness saddened, 

A pathetic incident: Four -suffragettes 
carrying on four poles two wide ban- 
ners, advertising the Woman’s Conven- 
tion, and interfering with the movement 
of the crowd where the crowd was 
thickest, across from the Art Institute 
reviewing stand, met a policeman—a 
big, polite, patient policeman. He 
checked the little side-show procession 
by saying: “Ladies, you’re blocking up 
the way.” The girl gave him a stare and 
went on blocking. “There’s no adver- 
tising allowed in the parade,” said the 
policeman. “We are not in the parade,” 
flashed the biggest suffragette. ‘‘There’s 
no advertising allowed in connection 
with the parade,” urged the policeman. 
“We are not connected,” was the swift 


retort; “we have as much right to walk 
up and down Michigan avenue as any 
sandwich man.” “Do you see any sand- 
wich men?” asked the policeman. The 
suffragettes did not, but they saw the 
laughing eyes of the gathered crowd; 
so did the policeman. “You can’t do’t,” 
he said quietly. Then the girls put the 
screws to that policeman, screws argu- 
mentative, persuasive, demanding; and 
the crowd chortled. “Move on! Move 
on there,” said the beset man to the 
crowd, and then, bracing himself, he 
shot out a big index finger: “Roll up 
them banners, or I'll take you’se to 
the station!” he commanded. The ban- 
ners were rolled up. 

“Have you seen my sister?” asked an 
excited woman of another policeman 
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stationed at Adams and State streets. 
“She had a blue dress on—she said she'd 
meet me here.” “I have not,” said the 
policeman. . . . And the parade passed 
and passed and passed, until sundown. 
What amount of preparedness goes into 
the making of a policeman? .. . 

Much, too much, has been written 
and printed of the great national con- 
ventions that followed hard on‘the heels 
of Chicago’s demonstration for Pre- 
paredness, much that was humorous; 
but the truly humorous incident of the 
great American Prodigal Son, surfeited 
with progressive husks and clad in bor- 
rowed rags of watchful waiting, calling 
to Sister Ann Perkins to know if any 
approached from the G. O. P. camp 
with a ring and a robe and a fatted 
calf, was neglected by the fun-founders. 
Perhaps there was a reason. The thrill 
of that damp, unimpression-making con- 
vention week was the parade of women 
in the teeth of a cold, wet gafe. Bless 
"em! they bobbed up buttercups in St. 
Louis later. There was the spirit of 
Preparedness for you, the following of 
an ideal at the expense of comfort and 
—could more be asked of woman?— 
clothes: the sacrificial service that con- 
quers. .. 

I have confessed that all this Pre- 
paredness and Americanism shouting 
fosters some confusion of mind. It 
really does, coming so thick and fast— 
and various. So I bethought me of 
going to a schoolman to find out exactly 


‘ what these long subdued, now strident, 


virtues are. I went to Roland Greene 
Usher and his book, “The Challenge of 
the Future,” for enlightenment. Well, 
Mr. Usher’s definitions but add to com- 
fuddlement. Not that the man lacks 
clarity—no writer could be more de- 
lightfully clear; not that he lacks neat 
logic, for his book, once his major 
premise of an early foreign alliance as 
imperative for America, that she may 
take her place in the concert of nations, 
is accepted, justifies its writing. Mr. 
Usher argues that America—meaning 
the United States—be prepared to re- 
linquish much in order to be prepared 
for Preparedness—whatever that means. 
Those useless liabilities, the Philippines, 
and all naval bases in the Pacific go 
by the board. Curiously enough, since 
Mr. Usher’s estimate of the value of 
the Monroe Doctrine so belittles it, 
one-half of the Doctrine remains to 
America as a source of strength in so 
far as Central America and the Gulf 
are concerned. To the golden South 
Americas the Doctrine does not apply, 
those countries being thralls of trade 
to Great Britain; nor need the United 
States push trade in that direction, since 
such ambition will be but ashes once the 
war is over. For what the United States 
gives she is to receive in return the 
valuable privilege of policing the coun- 
try from the Rio Grande to the Panama 
Canal. Fostering a merchant marine is 
folly since it offends the sea power that 
has suffered the United States to pros- 
per—offends its purse. Freedom of the 
seas for all nations, no one nation arro- 
gantly dominating, is not of the picture. 
An alliance with either Germany or 
Great Britain is Mr. Usher’s definition 
of Americanism that pays its debt to 
posterity; and as Great Britain’s sea 
power is still dominant and the power 
to whose beneficence the United States 
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should be everlastingly grateful, an early 
alliance with Great Britain is Prepared- 
ness of the best. In other and plain 
words, the alliance suggested would be, 
if consummated, but a trader’s notice 
to the United States that she is bought 
and that Americanism means staying 
bought. 

Mr. Usher writes frankly as an apostle 
of expediency and from the standpoint 
of the economist, which necessarily nar- 
rows his vision to the shop-keeping 
ideals of economists prevailing. But 
Mr. Usher, when he is not primarily an 
economist or an apostle of expediency, 
is a historian. Does he forget ideals 
that have smashed carefully arranged 
political systems of the past? The 
Bushido of Japan? The German ideal 
that is smashing political systems to- 
day? For no matter where victory 
perches in the tremendous conflict now 
raging, the German ideal will mark the 
world—has marked it. Are not our 
shouting for Americanism, our parad- 
ings for Preparedness of the marking? 
Mark of the Beast, if you will. 

To take issue with one who endorses 
a craftily built-up artificial economic 
system, now obviously disintegrating in 
the world madness it has wrought, as 


the normal economic world movement 
neither to be checked nor controlled, 
invites; but one does not waste time 
differing with a writer habituated to 
using the expression, “in last analysis.” 
There is no such thing as a “last an- 
alysis.” His readers can but wonder 
what fiddle America, stultified and rob- 
bed of ideals, would play in the concert 
of nations under the baton of expedi- 
ency urged by Mr. Usher. Shall Ameri- 
cans rise and sing, “My Country, ’tis of 
Thee,” thanking their stars the while 
that they are singing the music of “God 
Save the King?” or shall they make 
another try at the difficult “Star-Span- 
gled Banner?” It is some comfort to 
know that “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean” remains to be sung and marched 
to. Try it. 

Impressions crowd. Saturday, June 
17. America in the making, the chil- 
dren of Chicago’s public schools, seed- 
lings of every nation, in their Shake- 
speare pageant. Lovely to see them 
marching in the glades of Lincoln Park, 
these boys and girls who greet the Flag 
daily; lovely to see them casting flow- 
ers at the feet of the Poet. very sig- 
nificant of ideals indestructible. 
Sunday, June 18. A Socialist picnic, the 


Stars and Stripes floating, Americanism 
by no means absent. An orator of the 
occasion says calmly and quite as a 
measure of socialistic thinking : ‘“Ameri- 
can interests in Mexico mean two billion 
dollars of American capital invested in 
that country, and it is to protect those 
investments that Americans are being 
taught to hate the Mexicans. They 
want American men to hate Mexicans 
enough to cross the Rio Grande. For 
those who fall over there, there prob- 
ably will be erected tombstones, in- 
scribed: “He died defending tank 48, 
Standard Oil Company.’ ” 

Before this sardonic impression has 
faded comes another—the published call 
of the President of the United States 
for the mobilization of the National 
Guard. ... 

Monday, June 19. A day of Ameri- 
canism awakening to action: the day of 
my meeting my friend with his star- 
spangled greeting and hot-tamale jocu- 
larity. Shortly after leaving him I 
dropped into a movie to receive another 
thought-provoking impression—one of 
the very few real impressions of the 
sticking kind the movies have yet given 
me. The place seated three hundred; it 
was full, full of men; if women were 
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present—women are everywhere—they 
were few indeed. Flashed upon the 
screen in quick succession were pictures 
of President Wilson addressing the 
West Point graduates and President 
Wilson leading the Preparedness parade 
in Washington; of Mr. Hughes receiv- 
ing tidings of his nomination to the 
Presidency of the United States from 
the newspaper men, and a pleasant, full- 
face of Mr. Hughes responding; of 
Theodore Roosevelt meeting his son in 
New York and Mr. Roosevelt, in a car- 
riage, suffering pangs of pleurisy—and 
talking. Clever pictures. 

Now the showing of these six pictures 
was in no way remarkable, but the fact 
that in a moment of crisis the three 
most notable men of the country, one 
the Chief Executive, should look out 
on three hundred fellow-citizens too 
apathetic to lift a hand in applause was 
remarkable. I report what I should have 
found difficult to believe had another 
reported it: Stupid silence greeted 
Woodrow Wilson, President; stupid 
silence, Woodrow Wilson and Charles 
Evans Hughes, the recent nominees to 
the Presidency; stupid silence, the man 
whom thousands sincerely believe the 
greatest exponent of Americanism alive. 

Why was it? 

I do not know. Perhaps Wells was 
right; Usher, perhaps. 

And then, to our unsingable national 
air and perfunctory applause led by 
ticket-takers and ushers, what Wells 
calls the most beautiful flag in the world 
glorified the screen. A great many of 
the men present arose to their feet— 
to go out. 

I went out, too—to find the streets 
already dotted with khaki, 
bravely upstanding, clear-eyed, willing 
boys. . . . To-day, June 20. Lansing’s 
ultimatum to Carranza. Boys in 
khaki are here, there and everywhere. 
To-night some thousands take train for 
Springfield—Mexico—what?... 

A company of the Guard passes by 
in the rain on its way to the railway 
station. Here and there, unconscious of 
the night storm, bedraggled women 
march alongside. Mothers and sweet- 
hearts and wives—The Girl. I Left Be- 
hind Me. But the band plays: 
“Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the Boys are 
Marching.” . . . Star-spangled days. 
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By Any Other Name 

The son of a wealthy distiller in the 
north of was, upon his mar- 
riage, promoted by his father to the 
position of managing director, and was 
handed over one of the father’s resi- 
dences, known as Distillery House. 
Some months afterwards the son, meet- 
ing a friend, said: “We have been think- 
ing of changing the name of our resi- 
dence; it scarcely sounds well, my wife’s 
letters to be addressed from Distillery 
House. Could you suggest a suitable 
name?” The friend thought for a mo- 
ment, and then said: “I think I have 
hit upon it. What do you say to calling 
it Alcho Hall?” 
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Madge—Long engagements are not 
fashionable these days. 
Marjorie—Oh, well, neither are long 


marriages.—J udge. 
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Letters From the People 


Prof. Kerlin’s Acknowledgements 
Lexington, Va., June 24, 1916. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

I wish to set myself right toward Mr. 
Yost, the Currans, and the entire sub- 
ject of the Patience Worth mystery. I 
was misled by your article in the Mirror 
of June 2, “Prof. Hyslop vs. Patience 
Worth.” I understood you to accept 
the assertions of Prof. Hyslop in regard 
to two linguistic matters which appeared 
important to me. You write: 


“Professor Hyslop thinks that Mr. 
Yost should have told in his introduc- 
tion that Mrs. Curran had read Chaucer 
and discussed him with her husband. I 
don’t see what bearing this would have 
had on the subject. Familiarity with 
Chaucer or even with Piers’ Plowman 
would not equip anybody to do the Pa- 
tience Worth writing.” 

Now your context implies an accept- 
ance of this assertion. I wrote my letter 
to the Mirror on the supposition that 
if this assertion had been false you 
would have entered a specific denial. 

Again you write: 

“That Mrs. Curran lived in the Ozark 
Mountains where there still linger many 
of the locutions of the seventeenth cen- 
tury is thoroughly well known. On at 
least one occasion the meaning of a 
strange word was unknown to everybody 
who studied the manuscript, until Mr. 
Curran recalled it as a part of speech 
which he had heard years before in the 
Oazrk region.” 


This, too, seemed to me important, 
and, if true, still seems so. I am well 
aware that, after all, but few archaisms 
exist in the Ozarks. But the number 
of such archaisms is unimportant—the 
hint they might give is everything. How- 
ever, it appears that Mrs. Curran’s con- 
tact with the simple folks of the Ozarks 
was too slight to be of consequence. I 
am now willing for my part to regard 
that experience as negligible. But to 
have “read Chaucer and discussed him” 
with one’s husband, that certainly might 
well have afforded one a basis for an 
archaic style in creative writing. And 
this is all I ever asserted. But now it 
appears that Mrs. Curran never read 
Chaucer at all! Very well. My com- 
plaint against Mr. Yost is gladly with- 
drawn. It was from the start condi- 
tional. 


Mrs. Hutchings deals with me rather 
harshly and altogether unfairly as an 
enemy of Patience Worth. She affirms 
that I have accused Mr. Yost of con- 
cealment. By no means. I only (too 
hastily) accepted the undenied accusa- 
tion of Prof. Hyslop. For him she has 
no word of reproach for his notorious 
article, but includes him in extremely 
respectable society. 
with the greatest emphasis my feeling of 
respect for this mystery, my feeling of 
almost awe and reverence for Patience 
Worth. I have no objections to being 
called a skeptic if the term be not op- 
probriously aimed. I am a solicitous, 
sincere student of the facts, and above 
all of the wonderful utterances of Pa- 
tience Worth,—her maxims, the equal of 
which I never have found elsewhere, 
her little dramatic stories and her poems, 
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both of which are unapproached in their 
beauty and their spirit by any writer of 
our time, unless it is Tagore. And Mr. 
Yost’s book is admirable. His method 
is worthy of his material. 

In conclusion, had I waited for Mr. 
Yost’s reply to Prof. Hyslop I should 
not have written my misinterpreted let- 
ter. , 

Respectfully, and not at all disrespect- 
fully, Ropert T. KERLIN. 
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The Hog View 


A Northerner riding through the 
West Virginia mountains came up with 
a mountaineer leisurely driving a herd 
of pigs. “Where are you driving the 
pigs to?” asked the rider. “Out to pas- 
ture ’em a bit.’ “What for?” “To 





fatten ’em.” “Isn't it pretty slow work 
to fatten ‘em on grass? Up where I 
come from we pen them up and feed 
them on corn. It saves a lot of time.” 
“Yaas, I s’pose so,” drawled the moun- 
taineer, “But what’s time to a hawg?” 
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Mother—Why don’t you yawn when 
he stays too long? He'll take the hint 
and go. 

Daughter—I did, and he told me what 
beautiful teeth I had.—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

oh oh oh 

“Professor, I want to take up interna- 
tional law. What course of study would 
you recommend ?” 

“Constant target-practice.”—Loutsville 
Courier-Journal. 
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The Mobies 


By A. Neil Lyons 

Spring has many ushers, and is her- 
alded by divers signs. Some people look 
for these signs among the hedgerows; 
others seek them in the sky, or listen 
for them in the night, whilst other peo- 
ple neither look nor listen, but go smell- 
ing about, or stand on hill-tops, tasting. 

For my own part, I do not fatigue 
myself in this matter. I go about my 
lawful occasions with cold feet, smoking 
tobacco, avoiding clergymen, eating sau- 
sages, emitting letterpress. And sooner 
or later the Mobies come, wheeling in 
the spring; wheeling it to my very door 
on an old perambulator. I then know 
for certain that spring has arrived. I 
then know for certain that there are 
blackbirds in the thicket, and tits among 
the gorse, and that cowslips, lady-smock, 
and the lyrical manner are in season. 

If anything happened to the Mobies 
and their old perambulator, I should 
have to fall back on my Daily Mail. 

Bua—thank God—the perambulator is 
yet sound and stable. It was made in 
those agreeable, far-off days, when per- 
ambulators were perambulators, and 
Coventry was Coventry, and works of 
fiction did not always smell of iodine. 
When I look at that old perambulator, 
and muse upon the changes which Time, 
and the portable baby carriage, and Sir 
Jesse Boot have wrought in the civic 
economy of my happy country, I—but 
let us pursue the Mobies. Let us culti- 
vate the lyrical manner. 

The Mobies have lifted the latch of 
my heart, and spring has entered in. 

If you want to know who or what 
the Mobies are, they are a man and 
wife, properly authenticated, under nup- 
tial law, with a seven-and-six penny 
license, and with power to add to their 
number. They add to it yearly; for 
ground game is cheap, and bracken is 
everywhere, and your Mobilette is a 
hardy infant. All that he asks of God 
is rabbit stew, stout hedges, and a little 
pair of breeches. 

The Mobies have been coming every 
year for seven years to the house which 
I inhabit. First of all, there were four 
Mobies: Mr. Moby, Mrs. Moby, the per- 
ambulator, and the sucking Moby. Now 
there are seven Mobies, not counting 
the perambulator. 

Mrs. Moby wears a dress of faded 
tartan and an old, brown bowler hat. 
Mr. Moby wears trousers (lately the 
property of an author), a blue jersey, 
and a coat containing fourteen pockets. 
The little Mobies wear shirts and little 
breeches—all excepting Gertrude Moby, 
who only wears a shirt. 

Gertrude Moby came to my door this 
morning. She uttered the usual speech, 
beginning, “Please, kind gentleman!” 

I ruthlessly amputated the extremities 
of this oration. 

“You can wash out all that,” I said. 
“What is it this morning, Gertrude?” 

“Please, kind gentleman, can you 
spare me a little bit o’ cotton?” re- 
sponded Gertrude. “Me bruvver’s tored 
‘is trousers. He can’t jump about or 
nuthin’ ” 

We supplied the necessary material 
for reconstructing Gertrude’s brother on 
a sound progressive basis. 

“And muvver says,” continued Ger- 
trude Moby, “I was to see if you was 
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the same gentleman as usual, and if you 
was then it’s all right, and you can come 
speak to us. But I don’t 
remember if you was the same gentle- 


across and 
man or not. There was a gentleman 
gimme some bull’s-eye suckers at this 
‘ouse last year. But I can’t remember 
the gentleman—not to look at. But I 
remember the suckers. They was they 
yaller uns.” 


I accepted Mrs. Toby’s agreeable in- 


vitation, and walked across the road to 
a hawthorn bush, beneath which all the 
Mobies were assembled, in company with 
their perambulator, some discarded foot- 
wear, and a number of rabbit-skins. 
Mr. Moby sat on the perambulator 
among the rabbit-skins, blinking at noth- 
ing in particular and picking away at 
his teeth. Mrs. Moby knelt on the earth, 
stewing tea-leaves over a little fire which 
was sheltered by the family chariot. All 
the little Mobies, in their ragged little 
breeches, pattered about among the flints 
in mid-lane, blowing hard at fool’s pars- 
ley whistles, which were graduated in 
length and shrillness according to the 
varying stature of the musicians. | 
observed that the family perambulator 
had been freshly painted, and that its 
ulterior panel was now adorned with 
letterpress, as thus: 
x + He &© & & & HF % & % 


‘g Wm. Mosy: GEN’L DEALER. 
RABBITS SKINS, BOTTLES, RAGs, 
Bones, &CETRA. 


* 
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Mr. Moby, deferring his experiments 
in dentistry, sat up on the perambula- 
tor and waved a hand at me. 

“Good-mornin’, me gentleman,” said 
Mr. Moby. “We’re ’ere again, ya see. 
Fetch out ya’re bottles, fetch out ya’re 
rabbit-skins. Mar, bring out the baby. 
There’s another Moby, mister.” 

Mrs. Moby, in obedience to the com- 
mand of her captain, produced from 
the adjacent undergrowth a bundle con- 
taining squirm. This package she care- 
fully and deliberately unwound, exhibit- 
ing incipient Moby, masculine, plum, and 
rubicund. 

“I did ’ope,” said Mrs. Moby, “as 
Walter yere would be born beneath a 
roof. But ’e be cradled in a dick, the 
same as all the others.” 

“She’s a discontented woman, 
Moby is,” said Mr. Moby. 

“No, Will, no!” protested Mrs. Moby. 
“Not discontented. On’y proud, like. 
Ya see, sir, I were born inside a ’ouse 
meself. And I got a sister as is mar- 
ried to a man what work on the railway. 
All ’er children was born inside a ’ouse. 
I don’t complain. I ain’t discontented. 
But I must say I would like to rare ’em 
under cover—them what's yet to come.” 

“Rare ’em under cover!” repeated Mr. 
Moby, with derision. “That’s a woman 
to the life, that is. Look at them nip- 
pers there, sir. Did ever you see a 
‘ealthier set o' nippers? There ain’t 
a moper in the bunch. There ain’t a 
kid among ’em as isn’t ditch-reared. 
Damn an’ blast ya’re ’ouses. Let ’em 
lie ‘ealthily in the fuzz, same as their 
father and ’is father done. Look at our 
Benny there—that yaller-’aired boy— 
did ever you see a better collared one? 
*E’ve never lived in no ‘ouse. Five year 
old ’e is, and ’e’ll snare a gray-bird or 
stone a rabbit wi’ the best o’ them.” 

“Mr. Moby,” stated Mrs. Moby, “’e 


Mrs. 


talk a bit impatient, sometimes, I 
areunt got naarthun to say agin the 
dick; on’y that would please me, that 
would, for to rare ’em under cover, just 
a dab-chick or two, if it’s on’y to git 
upsides o’ that sister o’ mine—'er what’s 
married to the railway man. I—” 

“All right, mother!” cried Mr. Moby. 
“We've heard all that before. Don’t 
overcome the gentleman. Tie up num- 
ber seven, now. Put the little Moby in 
the fuzz. And give the gentleman a 
cup o’ tea. And all you little Mobies, 
there: stop blowin’ on they whistles. 
There’s a chap in the halder bush as 
can whistle better nor you.” 

All the little Mobies put their pipes 
away. All the little Mobies cocked their 
ears, standing barefoot on the flint. The 
artist on the elder bough put up his 
throat and sang. He sang that little 
old thing of his in F: “Did he do it? 
Did he do it?” 

“Ves, he did!” cried 
Mobies in reply; “Yes, he did! 
did!” 

Oh, they lifted the latch of my heart! 
—From “Moby Lane and Thercabouts.” 
Published by the John Lane Company. 
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Single Tax in U. S. 


Single Tax Movement in the 
States,” by Arthur Nichols 
Instructor in Economics and 

Social Institutions, Princeton Uni- 

versity; Princeton University Press: 

$1.50 net, by mail, $1.58. 

This volume gives a complete his- 
torical account of the single tax move- 
ment in the United States, together with 
a discussion of the tactics of the single 
taxers, their programme, and the present 
status of the movement. It begins with 
a survey of the anticipations of the 
characteristic doctrines of the founder 
of the movement, Henry George (1839- 
97), and discusses the place which these 
doctrines occupy in the history of eco- 
nomic thought. Then follows an ac- 
count of the economic environment amid 
which Henry George spent the form- 
ative years of his life; the California 
of the two decades following the gold 
discovery of 1848. A discussion of the 
peculiar land conditions then existing 
in California sheds considerable light 
upon the development of George’s eco- 
nomic ideas. 

Henry George’s little book, “Our Land 
and Land Policy,” published in San 
Francisco in 1871, contained the first 
presentation of his doctrines. But the 
single tax movement really dates from 
1879, in which year appeared the famous 
“Progress and Poverty,” a book even 
more truly the Bible for single taxers 
than is Marx’s “Capital” for Socialists. 
The present book describes the remark- 
able impression which “Progress and 
Poverty” made upon the thinking world 
in the eighties, how it sold by the hun- 
dred thousand and numbered its read- 
ers by the million. 

Then follows an account of the thirty 
years of political activity in behalf of 
the single tax, which began in 1886 with 
George’s nearly successful participation 
in the remarkable triangular contest for 
the mayoralty of New York City, with 
Abram S. Hewitt and Theodore Roose- 
velt. The book contains a full account 
of the various single tax campaigns 
from 1886 down to the recent agita- 
tions, which haye been most prominent 
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on the Pacific coast, in Colorado, Mis- 
sourl, and Houston, Texas, and in Pitts- 
burgh and New York City. The tactics 
of single taxers are discussed—their ac- 
tivity for single tax measures, their 
work for “home rule” in taxation, the 
educational propaganda of their or- 
ganizations, and the single tax experi- 
ment at Fairhope, Alabama. 

The book then considers some gen- 
eral aspects of the American single tax 
movement, including a discussion of the 
doctrines of present day single taxers 
and the relation of the single tax to 
recently discussed proposals for special 
taxation of land. Finally there is a 
summary of the legislative accomplish- 
ments of single taxers and an appraisal 
of the influence which the movement 
has exerted upon fiscal and sociil re- 
form. A useful bibliography of single 
tax literature is appended. 

Collection of the material upon which 
this study is based has involved re- 
search in several parts of the country. 
The writer spent some time in and 
around San Francisco, securing data re- 
garding the economic background of 
Henry George’s life there, and had the 
opportunity of conferring with a num- 
ber who had been intimately acquainted 
with him in the seventies. Prof. Young 
has personally visited several of the 
localities where the single tax move- 
ment has been most prominent, includ- 
ing Portland, Oregon; Seattle and Ev- 
erett, Washington; Chicago, Illinois; 
Cincinnati, Ohio; and New York City; 
in Canada, Victoria, Vancouver, B. C., 
and Edmonton, Alberta. Information 
regarding the movement in places not 
visited has been secured mainly through 
conferences and correspondence with 
single taxers and others, from the propa- 
ganda literature used, and from period- 
icals and contemporary newspapers. 
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She—Have you ever read “Lives of 
the Hunted ?” 

He—No; what’s it about—bachelors? 
—New York Post. 
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Summer Shows 


“Jumping Jupiter,” a modern, two-act 
farce with music, is to be the attraction 
at the Park theater next week, beginning 
Monday evening. Dolly Castle and Carl 
Gantvoort, the two newcomers to the 
Park opera company, will be effectively 
cast in the new play. Miss Castle will 
be seen in the role of Molly Pebbleford 
and Gantvoort will play the leading 
baritone role of Robert Winthrop. Ray- 
mond Crane has a part ideally suited 
to him and his portrayal of Professor 
Jupiter Goodwillie should prove the 
best part he has done since his first 
appearance with the company. The story 
of “Jumping Jupiter” is a mixed up af- 
fair and the straightening out of the 
tangle produces much comedy. 

og 

At the Shenandoah, Fox, Essanay 
films are being 
shown. Frances Nelson and Arthur 
Ashley in the excitingly mysterious 
story, “What Happened at 22” is the 
attraction for Thursday and Friday. 
Ruth Roland in a five-part Pathe fea- 
ture, “A Matrimonial Martyr,” will be 
shown Saturday afternoon and evening. 
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Vassar and His College 


If any student or graduate of Vas- 
sar College is inclined to be tender 
about the origin of that excellent and 
famous college for women, made pos- 
sible and in its early days directed 
by a brewer of good ale, let her read 
“The Autobiography and Letters of 
Matthew Vassar,” edited by Elizabeth 
Hazelton Haight (Oxford University 
Press, American branch, New York). 
If her qualms survive she is unworthy 
to belong to Matthew Vassar’s family. 
The founder of Vassar College was a 
man of thrift and sense and no false 
pride, who made a fortune and dreamed 
of fame, and applied the fortune to the 
realization of his dream. As appears 
plainly in his writings here set down 
as they came from his pen, he was not 
a slave of the spelling book; but no 
master of letters could tell the story 
of his life and works better than he 
did it. He writes: 

“My maxim or motto is now (1868) 
the same as at the beginning of our en- 
terprise. Do all things, Intelecturall and 
Material the best, and make your prices 
accordingly. * * * I go for the best 
means cost what they may & corre- 
sponding prices for tuition in return. 
Suppose we raised the terms (although 
I would not as a whole) only on the 
ornamental branches, do you suppose 
the College would be relieved of Pu- 
bils? Nay, not a whit. 1 am therefore 
for giving the Daughters of the public 
the very best Means of Education, and 
make them pay for it! I will stake my 
reputation on the result. The best article 
in Market always meets with the most 
readiest and quickest Sale, and as a gen- 
tral rule pays the largest profit.” 

And what would Matthew Vassar 
have thought of the college editor who 
took the verse of a campus song, “And 
so you see, to old V. C. Our love shall 
never fail, Full well we know that all 
we owe To Matthew Vassar’s ale,” and 
for “fail” wrote in “fade,” and for 
“ale” “aid?” Fortunately, his present 
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editor has a sufficiently just appreciation 
of the facts in the case to refrain from 
apology. 

Matthew was born in England in 
1792, and in 1797 his parents bought a 
farm near Poughkeepsie, where they 
raised barley and made a brew out of 
which grew the business that made 
Matthew’s fortune. In 1810, the brew- 
ery was burned and Matthew had to 
make a fresh start. In 1836 he built 
a big new brewery. In 1845, a made 
man, he went to London, and while 
there received the impulse to philan- 
thropic enterprise. His niece, Lydia 
Booth, had a school in Poughkeepsie, 
and his interest in her work made him 
the more ready to hear the urging of 
Milo P. Jewett, educator, who begged 
him to build and endow a college for 
women. In 1861 the charter was ob- 
tained and Jewett was appointed first 
president of Vassar Female College. 

In a letter of November 6, 1863, to 
the secretary of the New England Fe- 
male College at Boston, Mr. Vassar is 
“reminded of the Criticism now go- 
ing on among several of our Litterati 
regarding the Etomology of the Vassar 
Female College,” who wanted the name 
of the institution changed to Vassar 
Girls’ College or the Vassar College 
which it became. He says: “We have 
adopted the customary name to desig- 
nate the character of our Institution,” 
and adds: “I hardly think it of suffi- 
cient importance to change its title at 
this late day, nothwithstanding the 
criticism of Mrs. Hale Editrice of the 
Godey Book & others.” 

As Jewett participated in the plan- 
ning, his successor, John Howard Ray- 
mond, was the agent of the founder in 
putting his plans into operation. Jew- 
ett, who had enemies, contributed to the 
success of their endeavors at his dis- 
comfiture by writing a _ rash _ letter 
criticising Vassar’s ideas and acts, and 
had to resign before the college opened, 
Presumably President Raymond was 
selected for the place with those con- 
siderations in mind which Vassar ex- 
pressed in a letter remarking that the 
more he reflects “upon the employment 
of an organized salaried Corps of 
Teachers” the more has he become con- 
vinced that that “will be the identical 
shoal our College bark will strike.” He 
declared: “Every Employee from the 
highest to the lowest grade should in 
some way or other be dependent for 
stipend more or less upon their own 
exertions.” He ventured the suggestion 
with diffidence, yet “relying upon a long 
life observation and experience in the 
Common business affairs of the world I 
may have gathered up some Knowledge 
that may have escaped through their 
apparent insignifiency the minds of the 
more learned.” 

He has had experience, he says, in 
the philosophy of adjusting remunera- 
tion for labor. On one occasion he had 
employed a man by the month to sell 
ale in New York, “but as the pay was 
sure there was no stimular or incen- 
tive for exertions.” He had then tried 
paying commission on sales by the 
barrel; “then they made money and I 
lost, as they gained bad debts.” Finally 
he made a new bargain, to pay com- 
missions on sales when the money had 
been collected, and “this nail was a 
clincher; he was careful to sell only 
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where he could collect.” Some present 
day colleges might get along better if 
they had a man of Matthew Vassar’s 
homely type to serve as business man- 
ager. His application of the “work on 
shares system” to the administration 
of his college took this form of specific 
recommendation to the trustees: 

“Set apart from the Endowment fund 
a specific Sum to keep the buildings in 
good repair and for the gradual im- 
provement of the College grounds & 
furniture, Library & philosophical ap- 
paratus, the interest of which annually 
to be expended, a _ professorship & 
Teacher Fund graduated by the Success 
of their own efforts in appropriate pro- 
portion. Set apart a fund to be known 
& distinguished as the Beneficiary fund 
for respectable poor but promising tal- 
ented young girls whom will do honor 
to your Institution.” 

To Dr. Raymond the founder wrote 
June 2, 1864, a letter which shows the 
combination of his qualities. As a busi- 
ness man, concerned primarily for the 
success of his undertaking, Mr. Vassar 
was unwilling to Lind it or himself by 
the condition which the presidential 
candidate sought to impose,—that the 
founder should individually guarantee 
further pecuniary provision for the col- 
lege. The manner in which he pre- 
sented the refusal was characteristic: 
It was neither necessary nor proper for 
him to incur such extraordinary per- 
sonal obligations, and the recipient of 
the letter must have had a thick skin if 
he failed to perceive the implied rebuke 
for him who had tried to impose the un- 
necessary and improper obligation; the 
founder intended to use his resources 
for the good of the college during his 
life and to see that it was not neglected 
in the disposal of his estate when he 
died. In a postscript he said: “I will 
here further remark also that the Bal- 
ance of my Estate after deducting other 
Legacy & Bequests will not be less than 
some $200,000 inuring to the College 
after my decease.” Dr. Raymond with- 
drew the condition and took the job. 

In April, 1868, Mr. Vassar acknowl- 
edges receipt “by the hand of a col’d 
Boy” of a note expressing the gratifica- 
tion of the young ladies of the college 
over a lecture, evidently on ‘“woman’s 
rights,” for he says: 

“The subject of ‘Woman’s Suffrage’ 
or ‘Idiots and Women’ was correctly 
quoted from the Laws granting the 
right of them to the ballot Box, and 
when I first read the Law some years 
ago I was equally surprised to find our 
Fair sex placed in so shamefull category 
as ‘criminals, paupers, Idiots, &c,’ which 
if the Law was right by this Classifica- 
tion I think it is full time that my 300 
Daughters at “Vassar” knew it, and ap- 
plied the remidy. The truth is it is all 
nonsense and irreconcilible with Divine 
truth in regard to the Mental Capacity 
of Woman, nothing but long prejudice 
with the dominering spirit of Man has 
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kept Woman from occupying a higher 
elevation in literature & art, but man’s 
tyrany & jelousy, and wilfull usurpa- 
tion of her normal rights &c.” 

In June, 1862, Mr. Vassar writes to 
the contractor about work on the col- 
lege buildings. The plasterers are 
skimping the mortar; window frames 
are being put in without being painted 
and specifications as to brick are not 
closely observed. These facts are point- 
ed out “not in the spirit of Captioness,” 
but with understanding that they are 
due to workmen’s carelessness and “a 
desire to avoid any formal cause of 
complaint, which such defects might ulti- 
mately result in.” In January, 1864, we 
find him eager to open the college, re- 
jecting the advice of those who urge 
him to do so, and standing for careful 
deliberation before deciding: “If in case 
we should open the College before it 
was thoroughly dry and extraordinairy 
cases of Sickness happen to the inmates, 
it would be at once ascribed to the loca- 
tion, especially by those who generally 
wish to look on the wrong side of com- 
petitors doings.” Vassar College did 
not grow by accident. 

Matthew Vassar was an able citizen. 
We cannot indorse the editor’s view 
of the uneducated man’s pioneer works 
in higher education of women as “a 
curious paradox.” His mind was big- 
ger than the dictionary—New York 


Sun. 
oh fe of 

Crawford—In the good old days girls 
were given such names as Faith, Pru- 
dence, and Patience. 

Crabshaw—If the custom still pre- 
vailed, the girls of the present day 
would be going around with such mon- 
ickers as Pep, Ginger, and Tobasco.— 
Town Topics. 
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While you Wait 


By Rex H. Lampman 

{The other day—when I was squan- 
dering along—wondering much 
more some of these candidates were 
spending—than the law allows—I saw a 
sign on a window. 

{And it said—‘Shoes Repaired While 
You Wait.” 

“And I had seen the sign before. 

—and wanted to go in—and see what 
would happen. 

.7—but I never could remember—wheth- 
er my guaranteed socks—were keeping 
their guarantee—or not. 

“But this time—there didn’t seem to 
be anybody in the place. 

—and I thought I’d take a chance. 

{And I went in—and sat down. 

—and took off my shoes. 

{And I felt all right—after I took off 
the right one. 

—because all my toes—on that foot— 
were concealed—modestly. 

{And a man grabbed the first shoe— 
as I took it off. 

§And handed it to another man, 

—who looked at it—unsympathetical- 
ly. 

—and then attacked it. 

And when I got the other shoe off 
—and handed it over the counter—I 
saw my big toe sticking out. 

—and sort of smiling at me. 

{And I sat down—and picked up a 
copy of The Journal. ; 

—and went to reading Jim Sayer’s 
financial column. 

—because I don’t know anything more 
about finance—than some financiers do. 

—and they only know how to get the 
money. 

{And the machinery whirred—and I 
kept on reading. 

{And they finished the half sole— 
on one shoe. 

{And I began to think—maybe—that 
I could get back on the street. 

—before anyone else came into the 
shop. 

{But a ‘newsboy came in—and saw 
my toe. 

—and grinned. 

—and tried to sell me another Jour- 
nal. 

{And an old lady came in—looking 
at the floor—as though she had lost 
something. 

{And she saw my toe. 

—and smiled—as though it was what 
she was looking for. 

{And she sat down—where she could 
keep it in sight. 

{And it seemed to me—as though I 
could feel her looking at it. 

{And my toe began to itch. 

—and I wanted to scratch it. 

—and I didn’t know what to do. 
started to read the society 


how 


—so I 
news. 

{And my toe began to twitch—or I 
thought it did. 

§And I glanced at the old lady— 
and she was putting on her glasses. 

—so as to get a better look at it. 

YAnd by this time—it was really 
hurting. 

{And I watched the man—and when 
he made the last touch on my second 
shoe—I stepped over—and took it out 
of his hands. 

—and put it on the wrong foot. 

{And I tried to get away without my 
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change—but the old lady tapped me on 
the arm. 

“And she looked over her glasses at 
me—very kindly. 

—and said she hoped I would pardon 
a total stranger—but she was a lot older 
than I was. 

—and she had raised a large family 
of boys. 

“And then she whispered—so that it 
drowned out the noise—almost—of the 
shoe repairing machinery: 
““ListeEN—Young man—you wouldn't 
wear such holes in your socks—if you'd 
keep your toe nails trimmed closer.”— 
From the Oregon Journal’s “Once 
Over” column. 


2. Se of 
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St. Louis Beautiful 


A few days ago we met a former St. 
Louisan now engaged in exploiting a 
sister city to the north as an outing re- 
sort. Conversation naturally drifted to 
the relative advantages of the two cities 
in this respect. 

“Say, Bo,” he said, getting confiden- 
tial, “you people down here don’t know 
what you have. They say Philadelphia 
was the home of Rip Van Winkle, but 
Philadelphia’s got nothing on you peo- 
ple. Do you know, for instance, that the 
lake in O’Fallon Park with its willow 
island and boat house in the distance 
presents a picture not one whit less 
beautiful than the famed Belle Isle? 
Sut do you know the difference? Do 
you think it’s a mere matter of size? 
No. Detroit shouts about Belle Isle, 
every man, woman and child dreams 
about it at night and talks about it in 
the day wherever they go. They con- 
stantly advertise it because they know 
it. But tell me how many of your 
St. Louisans have ever been in O’Fallon 
Park? 

“Do you know there’s no river like the 
Meramec and no scenery like the Mera- 
mec Ozarks in all that northern coun- 
try? I tell you, your people don’t know 
their St. Louis. They have an idea 
that to see anything they’ve got to get 
on a train and get away from St. 
Louis.” And he disappeared in the 
crowd in the direction of his hotel as 
if ready to pack his grip and return 
home with the message of assurance: 
“We have nothing to fear from St. 
Louis. She’s gained the stop-over 
privilege for tourists at last, but even 
her own people don’t know it!” 

We had to admit to ourselves the 
truth of the assertion. The Meramec, 
rising in the Ozarks and flowing within 
a forty-minute ride of St. Louis, pre- 
sents all the charms of a Rocky Moun- 
tain stream. Its waters are swift, cool 
and clear; its banks often rocky, tow- 
ering cliffs remindful of the very heart 
of the Ozarks; its beaches nature’s own 
bathing pools; its sheltered coves the 
retreat of the fisherman; its current 
the delight of the canoeist. 

Beautiful Creve Coeur, former site 
of an Indian village around which so 
many romantic legends cluster. Did 
you ever ramble through its virgin for- 
ests, climb to the top of the great cliff 
from which the Indian maiden leaped 
to her tragic death, and look out over 
the dancing waters which imprison her 
soul? Did you ever see the yachts 
careening upon its bosom or hear. the 
music of the dripping springs? 
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Did you ever visit Florissant, that 
quaint old French village which nestles 
in the famed Florissant Valley? Did 
you know that at one time mail coming 
here was addressed “St. Louis, near 
Florissant?” Did you ever see the orig- 
inal Loretto Academy, the first school 
for Indian girls, founded by Mother 
Duchesne, who walked there from St. 
Charles, leading a cow and carrying a 
hen under each arm? 

Did you ever visit the Chain of Rocks, 
the waterworks plant and Riverside 
Park? Have you ever climbed those 
steps, hewn out of the solid rock, to 
the crest of that mighty brow and sur- 
veyed the Mississippi to its confluence 
with the Missouri, the junction of the 
two greatest rivers in the world? Have 
you ever visited Jefferson Barracks to 
admire the site selected for the defense 
of St. Louis? Did you ever see how 
soldiers live? Did you know that at 
any time you may go there and observe 
how Uncle Sam converts raw recruits 
into finished troopers? Did you ever 
see our big trophy of the Spanish- 
American War? 

Do you know there are a hundred 
thousand species of plant life in Shaw’s 
Garden? Did you ever see the Baby 
Cactus twenty feet tall? Did you know 
there are plants there which live on 
flies and bugs which they catch with 
their claw-like hands. And that when 
they do not catch a sufficient quantity 
of insects they are fed raw meat to 
keep them from starving to death? 

Verily, the St. Louisan does not know 
his St. Louis. If you don’t own an 
auto take a trolley car. Get the wife 
to pack a basket of lunch and get out 
of the sweltering city for a day and 
learn your St. Louis. 
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News of New Plays 


One of the most interesting points 
in the announcement for next season 
issued from the offices of the Charles 
Frohman Company, is that Maude 
Adams will appear in an entirely new 
play by Sir James M. Barrie, entitled, 
“A Kiss for Cinderella.” During the 
past season Miss Adams has been play- 
ing her old Barrie success, “The Little 
Minister,” and will reappear for a brief 
tour in it in October. Miss Adams will 
return to New York for her annual 
engagement at the Empire theater, be- 
ginning Christmas week in the new 
3arrie play. Ethel Barrymore will ap- 
pear in a dual role in a new comedy. 
On its reception in America depends its 
production in London and Paris. Wil- 
liam Gillette will appear for a season 
of twenty weeks, six of them in New 
York, in a new play by a prominent 
English author. Otis Skinner will act 
in a new comedy of American life, espe- 
cially written for him by Booth Tark- 
ington. Blanche Bates will open her 
season early in October in a play now 
being written by William Somerset 


Maugham. Ann Murdock will appear 
early in August in the London success, 
“Please Help Emily,” a comedy by H. 
M. Harwood and presented by arrange- 
ment with Selwyn & Co. Charles Cherry 
has been engaged to appear as leading 
man with Miss Murdock in this comedy 
which will be presented at the Lyceum 
theater early in August. Margaret Ang- 
lin, who began her career as a Star at 
the Empire, will return to the Frohman 
management in a comedy by William 
Somerset Maugham, entitled “Caroline.” 
The author has been serving in France 
in the medical corps of the British 
Army but will come to America to su- 
perintend the production of his comedy. 


The Charles Frohman Company will 
make two productions next season in 
conjunction with David Belasco, one of 
which will be an all-star revival of an 
old play modernized by Mr. Belasco. 


Julia Sanderson, Donald Brian and 
Joseph Cawthorn will continue in their 


‘greatest musical triumph, “Sybil,” open- 


ing Monday, August 28, at the Empire 
theater, to be followed by Margaret 
Anglin in “Caroline” and Cyril Maude 
in a new play. Among other plays de- 
livered to the Charles Frohman Com- 
pany and for which players and _ thea- 
ters will be announced, are: “Our Bet- 
ters,” by William Somerset Maugham; 
a serious play by Henry Arthur Jones; 
a comedy by Niccodemi and Morton, 
entitled, “‘Remnant;” Hubert Henry 
Davies’ new play which is to receive its 
first production in America; also new 
plays by Harry James Smith, Edward 
Sheldon and Augustus Thomas. New 
musical comedies which have been ac- 
cepted are written by H. B. Smith and 
Victor Jacobi; Rennold Wolf and Chan- 
ning Pollock, and Paul Rubens. 


?, 2, o& 
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How They Do It 


“It is said,” he remarked, reflective- 
ly, “that women’s hands are growing 
larger.” 

“Well?” she returned, inquiringly. 

“Yes,” he asserted. “And the worst 
of it is that there is every likelihood 
that this tendency will continue.” 

“Yes?” she said, in the same inquiring 
tone. 


“Yes,” he repeated. “You see, motor- 


driving, and golf, and tennis, and other: 


sports that women have recently taken 
up are responsible for it.” 

“In that case,” she said, with a glance 
at her own dainty hands, “you'd better 
speak quick if you want a small one.”— 
Tit-Bits. 

?, J J 
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“You advertised as a_ chaufferette- 
maid.” “Yes, madam.” “What were 
your duties at your last place?” “I 
drove and cleaned the cars single-hand- 
ed.” “And as maid?” “I took down 
my lady at night and assembled her in 
the morning, madam.”—Punch. 
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New Books Received 


One Hunprep Best Books by John Cowper 
Powys. New York: G. Arnold Shaw; 75c. 

For the benefit of those who read for the real 
pleasure of reading Mr. Powys has compiled 
herein what is his idea of the hundred best 
books of all languages and ages; each book 
is accompanied by a short paragraph showing 
why it is included in this list and the peculiar 
excellencies of its author; the whole is prefaced 
by an essay on books and reading. 


30Y AND THE War by Eden 
York: MacMillan & Co.; 


IlUMAN 
New 


THE 
Phillpotts. 
$1.25. 

‘A very interesting and entertaining novel 
on just what the title indicates. Eden Phill- 
potts is, after Thomas Hardy, the greatest con- 
temporary English novelist, for style, for 
thought, for character. 


ARCHITECTURE AND THE GARDENS OF THE SAN 
Ditco Exposition by Bertram Grosvenor Good- 
hue. San Francisco: Paul Elder & Co.; $2.00. 

A pictorial survey of the aesthetic features 
of the Panama International Exposition, as 
photographed by I Taylor and described 
by C. M. Monroe. The introduction is by Mr. 
Goodhue, who was consulting architect of the 
exposition. A beautiful record of a vanished 
vision, 

SonGs OF A VaGROM ANGEL written down by 
Elsa Barker. New York: Mitchell Kennerley; 
$1.00. 

Forty-nine lyrics in free verse, dictated in 
twenty-two hours to Miss_ Barker by _ the 
“Beautiful Being” of “The Living Dead Man.” 
Religious and allegorical. This is of what may 
be called the Spook School of Literature, and 
should be of interest to those who have had 
delight of Patience Worth. But Miss Barker’s 
spook control can’t write as Miss Barker has 
written unaided. 


SonGs OF ARMAGEDDON by George Sylvester 
Viereck. New York: Mitchell Kennerley; $1.00 
net. 

Stirring poems on the present war, some 
of which have been published in the Mirror. 
Viereck is pro-German but swings a fine En- 
glish, especially in verse that approximates the 
ballad form. His verse is picturesque and it 
is always rememberable for its felicitous and 
forceful phrases. 


A Harvest oF GERMAN VERSE by Margaret 
Munsterberg. New York: D. Appleton & Co.; 


$1.25. 
An excellent anthology of German verse 
from the twelfth century to date, translated 


into English yet preserving the original form, 
with a foreword by Kuno Francke. Eighty 
poets are represented by one hundred and 
fifty-three poems. There should be a great 
success for this book. It is recommended par- 
ticularly to folk who say they ‘‘can’t under- 
stand Germany.” 


oF NEw ZEALAND by Rob- 
New York: New Review 


THE “SociaLism” 
ert H. Hutchinson, 
Publ. Assn.; $1.00. 

A “critical” account of the working of New 
Zealand’s advanced legislation. The preposses- 
sion of the author for Socialism is patent, but 
nevertheless his book is not unfair to those 
who say New Zealand’s experiments are fail- 
ures, 

SHAKESPEARE by George Edward Woodberry. 
New York: Woodberry Society; $1.50. 

An address delivered at the celebration of 
the tercentenary of the death of Shakespeare. 

poet on a poet. The thought concentrated 
on the aesthetic of the bard of Avon. 
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Some Novels 
By Alma Meyer 


“The Proof of the Pudding,” by Mere- 
dith Nicholson. New York: Houghton- 
Mifflin, $1.35. 

Meredith Nicholson always writes like 

a grown-up man; there are never any 

loose ends or ragged edges. In “The 

Proof of the Pudding” he has given us 

two fictional characters, Eaton and 

Jerry, whose counterparts in the flesh 

one instinctively feels would be just as 

likable and refreshing as these in the 
book. Taken individually or in their 
relations with each other they are 
always consistent and admirable, yet not 
too good to be real. Each possesses the 
leaven of human frailty (in Eaton a 
sardonic humor and in Jerry a breezy 
slang) necessary to insure his kinship 
to mortals. Two other characters, Cope- 
land and Nan, try one’s credulity with 
their instantaneous conversion from and 
absolute renunciation of selfish ends and 
evil ways. Still, one comprehends that 
this is but to illustrate clearly the in- 
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calculable power for good of “‘just being 
kind.’ Apropos, the question arises: Is 
dullness a corollary of goodness? Cer- 
tain it is that the’ first two-thirds of the 
book are far more interesting than the 


remainder. 


¢, 
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“Seven Miles to Arden,” by Ruth Saw- 
yer. New York: Harper & Bros., 
$1.25. : 

A fairy tale for grown-ups with all 
the witchery and charm, and some of 
the magic and poetry, of that other tale 
of Arden. Unconventional and uncon- 
fused by a multiplicity of characters, 
it gaily circles through the forest in 
search of the elusive town of that name. 
The travelers are a rich man’s son 
clothed in rags and turned tinker, and a 
winsome Irish actress bound on an im- 
practical errand of spiritual consolation. 
Vagabonds they are, and jolly ones. 
Whether the storm blows or the sun 
shines there is joy in the journey. 
Whimsical and impossible—yes ; but how 
delightful in the reading! 


J . 
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“Come Out of the Kitchen,” by Alice 
Duerr Miller. New York: Century 
Co., $1.25. 


The servant question has vexed mil- 
lions of housekeepers and led to many 
marriages. This breezy novel has for 
its heroine a very demure and alluring 
little Southerner temporarily turned 
cook in the establishment of a bachelor. 
The other servants are her brothers and 
sister and their efforts to conduct them- 
selves in accord with their assumed 
station causes a succession of amusing 
incidents. The dialogue is clever and 
the characterization consistent. 

ot 
“Viviette,” by William J. Locke. 
York: John Lane Co. 


New 


Frankly a book to while away an idle 
summer hour—which purpose it will 
easily achieve. It has the general ex- 
cellence of all Mr. Locke’s writings, yet 
one misses the subtle qualities which so 
distinguish his other books. Viviette 
is the kind of maiden around whom 
were written the romances of two 
decades ago—extremely young, extreme- 
ly beautiful, often silly, whom to meet 
was to adore. True to the form of the 
old style romance, Mr. Locke has pro- 
vided Viviette with three lovers—two 
brothers and a dissipated nobleman—all 
ready to die for her; he has not for- 
gotten the doting mother or the charm- 
ing widow; he has even interjected the 
duel! Written by any other author, 
“Viviette” might be classed as summer 
fiction and wholly escape criticism, but 
it is unworthy of the creator of Septi- 
mus and Clementina. 

er 
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British Joke 

At a reception recently the guest of 
honor said to a man who had just been 
presented to her: “You are a foreigner, 
are you not? Where do you come 
from?” “From Berlin, ma’am,” he an- 
swered. “Dear me!” she said. “You 
are such a charming man, couldn’t you 
go back and come from somewhere 
else?” 

of ofe of 

Mrs. Exe—“You always 
wonderful success in getting people to 
come to your parties.” 

Mrs. Wye—“Oh, T always tell the men 


have such 
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Game Starts 
at 3:30 O'clock 





’ BASEBALL ROBISON FIELD 


June 29, 30; July 1, 2 
Cardinals vs. Chicago 
July 3, 4, 5 
Cardinals vs. Cincinnati 


Reserved Seats and Box Tickéts on Sale at Mackey’s & Spiro’s, 519 


Olive Street, and at Robison Field. 














that it’s not to be a dress-up affair, and 
the women that it is.’—Boston Tran- 
script. 

of of of 

Grad—“This university certainly takes 
an interest in a fellow, doesn’t it?” 

Tad—“How’s that?” 

Grad—“Well, I read that ‘They would 
be very glad to hear of the death of any 
of their alumni.’ ”’—Siren. 

of oe of 

“Why did Reverend Binks leave his 
charge?” 

‘He said his parishioners were guilty 
of contributory negligence.”—Judge. 


fo ote of 


It Happened in Ireland 


Perhaps one of the most quixotic 
episodes of the tragic uprising in Dublin 
was the arrest and detention of Cap- 
tain Lindsay of the Inniskillings. The 
captain motored into Dublin without 
any idea that an uprising was on until 
he encountered a Sinn Fein barricade 
and was promptly made a prisoner and 
taken to the Four Courts. 

He was allowed to wander freely 
about the place, but not to leave. The 
rebels treated him with exceptional 
courtesy and offered no violence. 

The following day the Irish com- 
mander, Fahey, sent for him and said: 

“Captain, have you ever had any ex- 
perience in actual warfare?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the captain, “I 
fought in the South African War and 
in other campaigns.” 

Immediately came 
quixotic proposal. 

“IT want to consult you profession- 
ally,” said Fahey. “Sit down, Captain.” 
Whereupon Fahey laid upon the table 
a plan he had drawn. 

“I want your opinion,” he continued, 
“on a sally I propose making,” and 
Fahey outlined his scheme. 

“It is hopeless,” replied Lindsay. “If 
you sally forth your men will be out- 
flanked on this side and enfiladed on 
that,” and in the most detached manner 
Captain Lindsay pointed out where the 
sally had no earthly chance for success. 

“There is really only one thing to do,” 
continued Lindsay, “and that is to sur- 


the remarkable 


render.” 

“Oh, I can’t do that,” replied Fahey, 
“but about the sally, I'll take your ad- 
vice.” 

The following day Fahey again sent 
for his prisoner and outlined another 
military scheme. Again Lindsay de- 
tailedly exposed its hopelessness, and 
again reiterated his opinion that the 
only sensible thing for Fahey to do was 
surrender. 

The next day Lindsay mounted to the 
roof of the Four Courts and across the 


Liffey saw the English troops bringing 
up their artillery. Then he sent for 
Fahey. 

“What size are they?” answered the 
rebel commander. 

“Eighteen pounders,” answered Lind- 
say. 

“What can they do?” Fahey then 
asked. 

“Blow this place to smithereens.” 

“Let us go to some safe place and 
talk this matter over,” was the next 
suggestion, and Fahey and his prisoner’ 
went down to the cellars of the Courts. 

“You have only one thing to do,” 
said Lindsay, “and you must do it quick- 
ly. That is, surrender.” 

“The General says no surrender,” an- 
swered Fahey, “but I believe in you 
and will take your advice.” He did so 
and the Four Courts surrendered. 

Just before he was led away Fahey 
said: “Captain, let me introduce you to 
the wife,” presenting a charming little 
woman. “I don’t care about myself, but 
I would appreciate if you would do 
what you can to save her from trouble.” 

Lindsay promised and Fahey was led 
away. He was afterward sentenced to 
death, but the sentence was commuted 
to ten years’ penal servitude —Kansas 
City Star. 

oh fe of 


Marts and Money 


Wall Street values show additional 
depreciation. In the industrial depart- 
ment it ranges from $2 to $20. The lat- 
ter loss was recorded in the case of U. 
S. Industrial Alcohol. This stock sold 
at 170% on April 6; it now can be 
bought at 135. Baldwin Locomotive 
common established a decline of $8; the 
current quotation is 80, against 110 on 
May 24, and 154% on October 23. Cru- 
cible Steel common fell $7; Kennecott 
Copper, $5; Mexican Petroleum, $6; 
American Smelting common, $4, and 
Texas Oil, $6. There was urgent selling 
in sugar and motor certificates which 
had been sensationally active in recent 
weeks; much of it was for the account 
of chaps who had been engaged in pyra- 
midal performances and thought fit to 
protect themselves with stop-loss orders, 
In the parlance of the crowd, the market 
was “demoralized” at times, with brok- 
ers anxiously scanning their margin lists 
for perilously weak accounts. 

Meritorious railroad certificates be- 
haved quite well, even when Wall Street 
was alive with disquieting reports from 
Washington and London. Their values 
did not drop more than two or three 
points; the total losses in these instances 
now vary from $3 to $8, if we leave 
out of consideration Reading common, 
which declined $21, as a result of the 
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violent manipulative movement that car- 
ried the price for the $50 share from go 
to 11034 a little over a month 
Stocks of this class remain in 
favor with speculative investors, who 
feel favorably impressed with the excel- 
lent monthly statements that most all 
the leading railroad companies are pub- 
lishing month after month. The May 
exhibit of the Southern Pacific, for ex- 
ample, disclosed another net gain of 
about $1,400,000, and thereby strength- 
ened the impression that the surplus re- 
sults for the fiscal year ending June 30 
should be equal to at least 10 per cent 
on the $272,000,000 stock outstanding. 
It’s a noteworthy fact that the quota- 
tion for these certificates has declined 
only $3 since the evolvement of the crit- 
ical state of affairs in Mexico, where 
the company has hundreds of miles of 
railroad lines, constructed at a cost of 
almost $100,000,000. 

Owing to developments specifically 
affecting its own finances, the Tennessee 
Copper Co. found it necessary, the other 
day, to pass the quarterly dividend of 75 
cents a share, paid since June 1, 1913. 
The immediate consequence was a $10 
break in the price of its stock, which 
is 33% at this time; on January 3 last, 
the quoted value was 661%. Wall Street 
had some wonderful tales to tell, on 
the date mentioned, respecting the Ten- 
nesseee Copper Company. Naturally, 
the news of the dividend suspension 
made a most disagreeable impression up- 
on the minds of traders who had been 
enthusiastic buyers of copper certificates 
at the recent top notches, even though 
messengers from the Metal Exchange 
cheerfully announced that the quotations 
for the red metal continued at the high 
levels recently fixed by the principal 
selling agencies. Anaconda Copper, 
which was in lively quest at 9234 a few 
months ago, now is obtainable at 7834; 
the quotation for Utah Copper denotes 
a loss of $11, the respective figures be- 
ing 8634 and 7534. Cablegrams from 
London report further depreciation in 
the value of the metal, but the dominant 
people in New York declare that they 
don’t care a continental about London’s 
ideas regarding the value of copper. 
Furthermore, they express the belief 
that the shutting down of copper mines 
in Mexico, especially of those of the 
Greene-Cananea, a $50,000,000 corpora- 
tion, should do away with the danger 
of a sharp “slump” in the price of the 
metal. This argument would be perfect- 
ly convincing if the value were three 
or four cents lower than it is at present. 

The net loss in the price of United 
States Steel common amounted to about 
$3; the current quotation is 8334, against 
89 on January 3. Some observers voiced 
surprise at the relative steadiness of 
these shares, in the face of the pro- 
nounced weakness in many other indus- 
trial issues. With respect to this, it 
may be remarked that Steel common is 
almost invariably the last of the repre- 
sentative stocks to respond in proper 
manner to comprehensive market turns 
either way. At the present time, the 
propensity to sell it on a broad scale for 
both accounts is largely repressed by 
consideration of the unprecedented earn- 
ings of the corporation. According to 


ago. 
high 


trustworthy computations, the surplus 
for the twelve months ending December 
31, 1916, should be close to $230,000,000. 
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Such results, it is maintained, would 
make it possible to remit a supstantial 
special dividend to owners of the com- 
mon stock, on wuaich notuimg was paid 
Steel common 


their 


in 1915. Purchasers ot 
at 8334 obtain O per cent on 
tunds, the dividend rate being 5 per 
It would seem, theretore, that 
something additional should have to 
come forth before long 11 the quotation 
is to be kept around the prevailing level. 
‘Lhe 7 per cent preferred is purchasable 
at 117, or at a figure denoting prac- 
tically the same yield as that on pur- 
chases ot the common at 8334. The 
corporation’s quarterly statement for the 
second quarter of the year is looked 
forward to with increasing interest. It 


cent. 


will be given out in the latter part of“ 


improbable 
to its 


July. It’s not altogether 
that optimistic predictions as 
character may exert favorable influences, 
for a little while, not only on the quota- 
tions for the common and _ preferred 
shares, but upon the entire stock list, 
in the absence of further disquieting 
occurrences of one kind or another. 

Latest estimates as to agricultural 
conditions are fairly reassuring. [Expert 
Snow tells us that the total output of 
winter and spring wheat will be decided- 
ly above the quantity forecast in the 
May report of the Government—715,- 
000,000. He hints at 760,000,000 bushels. 
The other cereal crops are progressing 
nicely in all the principal States, and 
there’s thus a probability that the com- 
plete returns for 1916 may not be so 
seriously short of those of 1915 as re- 
cent estimates, official and private, ap- 
peared to indicate. Of course, a good 
deal yet depends upon climatic condi- 
tions, particularly respecting spring 
wheat and corn. 

The bettered run of news from the 
fields caused enlarged selling in the 
grain markets. In Chicago, the July and 
September wheat deals are quoted at 
$1.007g and $1.0334; a year ago, the fig- 
ures were 1.03% and $1.01, respectively. 
For July corn, the respective quotations 
are 72544 and 73%; for July oats, 390% 
and 44. There can be no doubt that 
elevator, milling, and professional spec- 
ulative powers are liberal buyers of 
wheat, corn, and oats at the present 
time. They always are at this season 
of the year. They feel certain that 
another upward movement of some im- 
portance will be seen two or three 
months henée, when the Allied and neu- 
tral nations in Europe will be in posi- 
tion to formulate their requirements for 
the 1916-17 season. There’s good rea- 
son for suspecting that official British 
estimates as to available supplies are 
partly influenced by a quite excusable 
desire to keep grain quotations in North 
America at the lowest possible notches. 

There will be heavy purchases of 
breadstuffs and cotton in the United 
States, in the final three months of 1916, 
for European account; for British, 
French and Italian in particular. It is 
in anticipation of them, partly, that the 
Bank of England’s branch at Ottawa, 
Ont., continues to forward gold to New 
York week after week. The sum total 
of arrivals since May 1 now stands at 
$80,000,000, There’s talk in Wall Street 
that a portion of the gold was drawn 
from the Imperial Bank of Russia, orig- 
inally, and shipped to Ottawa via Van- 


couver. Not unlikely, considering the 
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$40,000,000 reduction, lately, in the gold 
holdings of the Kussian institution. 

The imports of gold, together with 
another addition to the surplus reserves 
of the New York Clearing-House banks 
and trust companies, are expected to pre- 
vent another flurry in the money market 
in the next two months. Remedial in- 
fluences are expected also as a result of 
the liquidation and lowered prices on 
the Stock Exchange. The six-month 
interest rate moved up to 44 cents the 
other day—a new maximum in nearly 
two years; the existing rate is 4 per 
In London, they note an upward 
three- 


cent. 
tendency in the quotation for 
month bills, now given at 5% per cent. 
This rate exceeds the official discount 
rate of the Bank of England, which has 
been fixed at 5 per cent since August 
8, 1914. 

There are busy and highly interesting 
times ahead for all close students of 
finance and commerce. Tremendous 
problems will have to be settled in the 
coming years. Don’t invest in encyclo- 
pedias; read the newspapers and maga- 
zines. 


\J 


of 
Finance in St. Louis. 

There were no important happenings 
in the Fourth Street market. Prices 
were steady, and trading in moderate 
volume. Nearly $30,000 United Rail- 
ways 4s changed hands at 60.122 to 
60.75. The latter price indicates an ad- 
vance of a full point. One hundred and 
sixty-five shares of the preferred were 
disposed of at the previous figure of 
15.50. There are no large offerings at 
or near this level. Ten shares of the 
common brought 4, the lowest price on 
record. The minimum in 1915 was 4%. 
One thousand dollars St. Louis & 
Suburban first mortgage 5s were taken 
at 100.50, and $6,000 of the general mort- 
gage 5s at 75.75. Last year’s low points 
were 98 and 69, respectively. 

The stocks of banks and trust com- 
panies continued quiet and firm in valua- 
tions, speaking generally. Thirty Bank 
of Commerce brought 106 and. 106.50, 
or $1 more than last week. Four State 
National sold at 198; ten Mercantile 
Trust at 343.50, and five Third National 
at 230.50. Brokers report a persistent 
scarcity of bulky offerings. Some of 
them have a hard time trying to fill 
buying orders entered weeks ago at 
about ruling prices. 

There were no special features of 
interest in the industrial group. Thirty 
shares of Chicago Railway Equipment 
were transferred at 100, implying an ad- 
vance of $1; fifty-five Central Coal & 
Coke common at 65; twenty-five Gen- 
eral Roofing preferred at 103.50; twenty- 
five Hydraulic Press Brick preferred at 
20, a price representing minimum since 
January 1; ten International Shoe com- 
mon at 99.50; twenty-five Kennard Car- 
pet Co. preferred at 105.50, and twenty- 
five Independent Breweries first pre- 
ferred at 21.37%. Wagner Electric was 
not much in demand; a few sales were 
effected at 250, including the quarterly 
dividend. 

The depression in Wall Street values 
was not regarded seriously in financial 
circles. It was assumed that it was the 
outcome, mostly, of a stricter attitude 
on the part of the bankers toward ap- 
plications for loans against stocks quoted 


at badly inflated prices. At the same 
time, it was pointed out that the quota- 





tions for representative issues in St. 
Louis are at reasonable levels. 
2. 
. 
Latest Quotations. 
Bid. Asked. 
Nat. Bank of COM ...-...<<:0.. 108 108% 
State Nat. Bank ....................198 199% 
MALE ING by AS OMLEE scutes cvanssccanves 232% 233 
URIC6G RV 8, PLO. .6.0ci6.s65s050s0i0 15% 15% 
RE eo isa chowp er ssnreicesnsccakescosnspsaisss J rere 
Su Js &- Sub; Gen. 68.......... a, 
Wen Te a OO ia cccecencecscxscsedstovensee LOG kcosss 
BEGs PUIBOM 1568} sciscnssseccesssiccoscus Uh aoe 
re og OAR Rs 1 (A 95 
Awa. Cent. INSurance .......:.... BO. zens 
LEDs OOS COMM. oiecsccsescccsssasceses J ie 
RE i: anne reer (cs 
Granite-Bimetallic ................ 60 — ...... 
EEQIAITTON=ISTOWT cccccsesesscececcc kb. “sesone 
Chas, erew. TSt PEE, acs<.s.-.s0.s0 20% a 
FD Gs erst swat cacsoncaiscessuasssssbncssnue 58% 
Nat. Candy com. 5% 





ELOINUUOMH BLOWN ceteceiccc RTO nce 
Answers to Inquiries. 

Correr, St. Louis.—It s highly improb- 
able that Miami Copper might re- 
advance to 39 in the next two months, 
despite the © per cent dividend. The 
“boom” has been “discounted” for some 
time. There may be a rally to about 37, 
howevey, in case of a general recovery. 
In such event, you should take your 
profits and retire from the scene for 
awhile. By and by you will be able to 
repurchase at 30. 

FiNANCIER, St. Louis——Would not ad- 
vise purchases of Chicago & North- 
western preferred at 172. The dividend 
rate being 8 per cent, the net return 
would be only 4.65. While the stock is 
a good investment, it’s somewhat over- 
valued, I believe, at the price named. 
The inducement to buy would be strong- 
er if the quotation were 162, denoting a 
4.93 return. On July 9, 1915, sales were 
made at 163. The stock is tightly held 
by rich people. 

MAMMON, Clinton, la—Your Burling- 
ton general 4s, now quoted at 93%, 
would not decline materially under un- 
settling conditions. They are choice 
securities, and would be in brisk demand 
if the market value were to fall two 
or three points. In 1908, they sold at 
as high a price as 10344. Bonds of this 
kind should stand you in good stead in 
critical financial circumstances. 

READER, Crockett, Tex.—(1) The Gal- 
veston, Houston & Henderson first 5s 
are not an absolutely safe investment. 
They are a fairly good purchase, how- 
ever, tor capitalists willing to run some 
risk in their investments, the quoted 
value being 85. It is conceivable that 
they might be worth 90 next year. (2) 
Western Union stock is not likely to 
break badly. The 5 per cent dividend 
is safe under prevailing trade and war 
conditions. There might, indeed, be an 
advance to 6 per cent before long. So 
you had better not sell at a loss. 

R. H., Bowling Green, Ky.—The re- 
storation of the 7 per cent dividend on 
Louisville & Nashville already has been 
allowed for in market value. If you 
wish to buy, await a decline of several 
points, say to about 128. It may not 
come, but has to be reckoned with, just 
the same. The company’s prospects are 
such as to justify expectations of a 
maintenance of the 7 per cent for at 
least two years. The cotton trade’s 
prosperity forms a big item for the com- 
pany’s budget. 
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When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 
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66 FRAMERS OF THE CONSTITUTION GF THE U.S.A.” 





NO. 3 


Alexander ae eter of American Credit’’ 


ANIEL WEBSTER says of 

Hamilton: “He smote the rock of 
National resources and abundant 
streams of revenue gushed forth; he 
touched the dead corpse of public 
credit and it sprung upon its feet.” 
No man did more to build the Con- 
stitution of the United States than did 
Hamilton. He took a prominent part 
in every debate, and worked indefa- 
tigably on all the important commit- 
tees. His genius, individuality and 
daring foresight are indelibly stamped 
upon every clause of our National 
Law—the law under which Ameri- 
cans are guaranteed for all time Re- 
ligious, Commercial and Personal 
Liberty. During Hamilton’s lifetime 
he used his great influence to encour- 
age and protect the brewing industry. 
Among all the Fathers of the Republic 
none knew better than he that hon- 
4 tsitors to St. Louis are cour- 


teously invited to inspect 
our plant— 


“The Beer for the Home, 
Hotel, Club and Cafe 


ANHEUSER’ BUSCH - ST. LOUIS, U.S.A 


estly-brewed barley-malt beers make 
for true temperance. This American 
Colossus, who was second only to 
Washington in the service rendered 
to his country, drink good beer all 
his days. We know of no one who 
has yet dared declare that it injured 
him in any way. Under the tenets of 
the Constitution, which Hamilton did 
so much to make a fact, Anheuser- 
Busch 58 years ago launched their 
great institution. During these years 
they have honestly brewed honest 
beers. To-day 7500 people are daily 
required to meet the public demand. 
Their famous brand BUDWEISER, 
because of its quality, pur- , 
ity, mildness and exqui- 
site flavor, exceeds the 
sale of any other beer by 
millions of bottles. 













SHENANDOAHI 


Grand and Shenandoah. 


DELMAR & HAMILTON 


SUMMER SEASON OF PICTURES 


Wed., June 28, Warda Howard in 
“THAT SORT.” 





Monday, July 3, 
Thurs. and Friday, June 29 and 30, 


Frances Nelson & Arthur Ashley in 
“WHAT HAPPENED AT 22.” 


Park Opera Company in 


Riehard Carle’s Success 


“JUMPING JUPITER” 


Now Playing: 


Saturday, July 1, Ruth Roland in 
“A MATRIMONIAL MARTYR,” 





‘6 ” Eves., 7 & 9; Mats., Wed. Sat., & 
The Gay Hussars Sun., 2:30. ALL SEATS TEN CENTS 














EVERYBODY’S HAPPY 
AT THE HIGHLANDS 


FOREST PARK HIGHLANDS 


“The Big Place on the Hill” 


ALL STAR VAUDEVILLE 


DAILY MATINEES. Dancing on the Roof Garden Every Evening and Sun- 
day afternoon. Three Daily Concerts by Prof. Lemke’s Marine Band. 


MAMMOTH OUTDOOR SWIMMING POOL 


“The Cottage’’—Popular Priced Restaurant. Giant Captive Balloon, Moun- 
tain Ride, Racer Dips, Miniature Railway, Aerial Swing and many others. 
Fun and amusement for young and old. Come out this afternoon or even- 
ing and join the happy crowds. Free gate until 6 o’clock. 

Reserved seats for vaudeville theater on sale at Grand-Leader. 











DELMAR GARDEN NOW OPEN 


VAUDEVILLE CABARET 
FREE ORCHESTRA CONCERTS 
8 REELS FEATURE PICTURES 


CHANGE OF PICTURES DAILY 
Special Orchestra in Dance Pavillion 


NEW PIKE FEATURES 


Afternoon Concert. Garden Admission Free to 6 P. M.—Admission 
After 6 P. M., 10c. 























If you want to know 


Where to go| 


When to go Fate Summer 


How to go 


Consult REEDY’S MIRROR’S 


FREE 


TRAVEL AND RESORT BUREAU 








_ Literature covering Hotels, Railroad and 
Steamboat Routes and Health and Pleasure 
Resorts anywhere furnished on application. 








Address or Phone 


Travel and Resort Bureau 
REEDY’S MIRROR, ST. LOUIS 























Summer Comforts 


HE wise business man does not get over- 


heated in hot weather. He uses his Bell 


Telephone. 

There is no need of his rushing through the 
hot streets in the broiling sun when he can sit in 
his office and use the Bell Telephone. 

The Bell is a necessity at every season, because 
in addition to excellent service, it has Long Dis- 
tance connections which are invaluable. 


The Southwestern Telegraph 
and Telephone Company 
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“Che Gracefulness of 


the Dorris does not stop 
with the beauty cf its lines 
ss > it is expressed as 
noticeably in the noiseless, 
sweeping ease with which 


it moves <s_> the way it 
floats up to a stop es > the way 
it glides away from the standstill 
ses_» the low murmur cf the motor 
ses_> the soundlessness of the gears 
in changing. All these things en- 
dow the Dorris with that grace 
which is inherent in well-bred 
people and things. This grace, the 
thorough elegance of its finish and 
the refined good taste of all its 
appointments make the Dorris the 
classic car ss_»> And all because it 
is built up to a standard—ncot down 
to a price. 





Dorris Motor Car Co. 


Laclede at Sarah St. Louis 


St. Louis 











